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Fair Play 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the 
advertisements in this paper are signed by trust- 
worthy persons, and to prove our faith by works, 
we will make good to actual subscribers any loss 
sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their 
trade at the expense of our subscribers who are 
our friends, through the medium of these columns ; 
but we shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise, nor pay the debts of honest bank- 
rupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint; that is, we 
must have notice within that time. Medical ad- 
vertisements positively refused. In all cases in 
writing to advertisers shy, ““I saw 
your advertisement in The Farm 
Journal.’ 4 





~The ¢ ‘fly oe fly that walks 
on pie should quickly die. 


Talk is cheap; and that 
is why there is so much of it. 


A man without a plan is 
like a ship without a rudder. 


‘*Uncle Sam”’ is gener- 
ally regarded as slow, but 
when he speeds up things 
begin to happen. 

Tim says that going down 
the road to meet trouble 
more than half way is a sin- 
ful waste of shoe leather. 


Many folks know the 
comfortable feeling that 
comes to the man who has 
secured a good endorser 
on his note. Our Folks 
have a similar feeling when 
they buy from advertisers 
who have The Farm Journal 
endorsement. They know 
that if everything is not 
right it will be made right. 

If you want a thing you 
want it soon — not next - 
year. Therefore if you’re 
needing fertilizer, apple barrels, imple- 
ments, cement, fence wire, lumber or 
anything that must come from a dis- 
tance, let us whisper a friendly word in 
yourear: ‘Order it quickly —today !’’ 
The car shortage is likely to become 


into your home at night. 











more serious when crops begin to1 move 
and Uncle Sam commandeers additional 
cars for necessary movements of troops 
and supplies, 


Federal Farm Loan bonds promise to 
be a very popular form of investment. 
Backed by the government and free of 
taxes, they will go off like hot cakes. 


There is a difference between a garden 
and a truck patch. Over the former the 
good wife usually has jurisdiction and 
the weeds have no chance whatever, 
and all sorts of appetizing things are 
grown. The truck patch is a side issue 
of the man of the house. He cultivates 
it when he gets around to it, but he 
doesn’t always get around. 


The stories told in Congress and else- 
where of thousands of bushels of pota- 
toes being shunted on to blind railroad 
sidings and other places and allowed to 


rot, do not sound well. The charges 
should be thoroughly investigated and 
the blame put where it belongs. 
burning shame that after the farmers 
have done their bit to supply the people 
with food, speculators should wantonly 


Itisa. 





‘ Stop him !— He’s a thief and an assassin breaking 


See article on page 463 





destin 4 the crops fo the sake of. ex- 
orbitant gains. 


Peter Tumbledown’s attention has 
been frequently called to the economic 
value of the silo, and last spring he went 
so far as to send for catalogs. Finally 
he made up his mind that it is less trouble 
to sell his cows in the fall than to build 
and fill a silo. If there is not money 
enough left in the spring to buy others, 
Peter says that he can give his note ; 
but he ignores the fact that it becomes 
a little harder every spring to raise the 
money in that way. 


High Farming at Elmwood 


By Jacob Biggle 

While Congress was discussing the 
propriety of making H. C. Hoover the 
sole arbiter of the food supply of the 
United States, I reminded myself that 
the idea is not new, a very 
trustworthy man named 
Joseph having performed a 
similar service for Egypt 
several thousand years 
ago. He‘acted both as col- 
lector and distributor of 
food for a series of years, 
and that without a breath 
of scandal attaching to his 
name. To be sure, gov- 
ernment was much less 
complicated in Joseph’s day 
than it is in our time. He 
had no Congress to deal 
with and hold him up at 
every turn. What Pharoah 
said went, and that was the 
end of the matter so far as 
Joseph’s instructions were 
concerned, A_ tolerably 
clear account of the trans- 
action has come down to 
us and there is no intima- 
tion of graft during the 
seven fat years, or in the 
lean period of equal dura- 
tion. Moreover, in spite of 
the fact that Joseph was 
greatly handicapped be- 
cause there were neither 
railways nor auto trucks 
to facilitate distribution, 
none went supperless to bed, from which 
fact we must conclude that as a national 
food administrator, Joseph was an un- 
qualified success and well deserved the 
encomiums showered upon him. The 
story, besides being interesting, reminds 
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as that there is nothing new under 
the sun. 

In this time of food dictatorship when 
every occupier of the land is urged to 
diligence in the production of crops, one 
of the largest and most productive farms 
in this community is lying fallow be- 
cause the owner will not any longer 
tolerate the careless, slipshod method 
of farming he has been obliged to endure 
in recent years. His.ancestors bought 
the land from William Penn and built 
upon it aspacious mansion, and succeed- 
ing generations left the estate better 
than they found it. The present owner 
is now an old man and an invalid, and 
no longer able to walk his fields and see 
after the affairs. Rather than tolerate 
longer the work of inefficient tenants he 
resolved, in spite of the urgent appeals 
for the utmost possible production, to 
let his fields lie idle. His only son and 
heir is engaged in business in another 
part of the country and has only an ex- 
pectant interest in his ancestral estate, 
and in a few years it may share the fate 
of many other homesteads in the com- 
munity and pass into the hands of a 
thrifty alien who may prefer to see the 
spacious lawn under tillage. Already 
many old homesteads have been sub- 
divided into small holdings on -which 
small cottages have been built by the 
roadside, and the pastoral appearance of 
the landscape completely alteréd. To 
one who is old enough to have witnessed 
these changes they are depressing and 
yet I do not despair. I am of those -who 
believe that we shall in due season wit- 
ness a return to the old-time prosperity 
with its affluent full life. Time was 
when the farmer. upon his estate was a 
real lord of the manor, an important 
factor in county affairs. In the earlier 
days the landowner in this country held 
a position analogous to that of the 
landed gentry of England, and it shall 
be so again. Those who hold that farm 
life is in its decadence are misled. 

Every little while a rich city man buys 
a farm, or perhaps several together, 
and proceeds to improve them regard- 
less of expense, and many of his rieigh- 
bors decry him for setting a bad example 
in the way of extravagance ; yet in the 
end it will generally be found that he 
tones up the entire neighborhood. 

For one thing, he makes farming ap- 
pear respectable to those who seem to 
be ashamed of their ancient and honor- 
able calling. He spends his own money 
for good roads which benefit all, and 
wakens up the supervisors, and the only 
times that unpleasant feelings are 
aroused are when some neighbor, taking 
advantage of his ignorance of farm 
matters, cheats him in a deal, which 
besides being dishonest, is very short- 
sighted. He is liberal toward all worthy 
local objects and meets his neighbors 
half way. We have one very rich man 
in our community who is a most gener- 
ous giver and has spent many thousands 
of dollars on libraries, schools and roads. 

When it comes to the question of 
health, there is no place like the farm. 
Such is the conclusion of a city relative, 
who came to us in the early summer 
with nerves shattered by too much effort 
to make money. Harriet, ‘who is an 
enthusiastic believer in the fresh-air 
cure, was sanguine from the beginning. 
Our. guest who was’ not very hopeful 
when he came, had a receptive: mind and 
that helped. He worked a little, played 
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a little, forgot his ills in his interest in 
the animals and poultry, and sunshine 
did the rest. 

The longer I live, the greater my 
satisfaction with the simple life and the 
greater my sympathy with all who are 
obliged to spend their lives in the towns. 
To me the sum of contentment is in 


“A little farm well tilled; 
A little wife well willed.” 


California 
[Although farming on the Pacific coast differs 
from the rest of the country, human hearts are 
the same everywhere, and The Farm Journal is 
welcomed and loved in nearly 17,000 homes in the 
great Golden state of California. To the 85,000 


friends in these homes, in the land of sunshine, 


this beautiful poem is inscribed. 

I love you California, you’re the greatest 
state of all, 

I love you in the winter, summer, spring 
and in the fall. 

I love your fertile valleys; your dear 
mountains I adore, 

I love your grand old ocean and I love 
your ragged shore. 


I love your redwood forests, love your 
fields of yellow grain, 

I love your summer breezes and I love 
your winter rain; 

I love you, land of flowers, land’of honey, 
fruit- and wine, 

I love you California, you have won this 
heart of mire. 


I love your.grey old Missions, love your 

vineyards stretching far, 

I love you California,.with your Golden 
Gates ajar. 

I love your -purple sunsets, love your 
skies of azure blue, 

I love you California, i just can’t help 


loving you. 

I love you, Catalina, you are very dear 
to ‘me, 

I love you, Tamalpais, and I love 
Yosemite. 


I love you, Land of Sunshine, half your 
beauties are untold, 
I loved you in my childhood, and I’ll love 
you when I’m did. 
F. B. SIWERWOOD. 


Remember France ! 

To All Farm Journal Folks: The ap- 
peal to every farmer of the United 
States to devote the product of one 
acre of ground to the stricken farmer 
folks of France, is one that should re- 
ceive sympathetic response from every 
one of Our Folks. 

Think what it means/to have a foreign 
foe upon the soil of one’s country, as 
France has had for the past three years, 
making ruthless war upon its fields, its 
homes, its churches and its inhabitants, 
and causing desolation of the most griev- 
ous kind ! : 

Let us help our brothers of France in 
their dire distress, remembering that 
they helped us win our independence. 

Communicate with the Overseas Acre 
Fund, at 219. Market street, Philadel- 
phia,—it is in association with the War 
Relief Clearing House and the Red 
Cross. 

Should France be overcome now, 
sooner or later it will be our turn to 
endure a like sorrow and suffering. 


Cathie ati waa peel 


Editor Emeritus. 
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Grim Visaged War 
By Walt Mason 

War is indeed a frightful thing, and 
any-decent, thoughtful chap would gladly 
help to lynch the king who is the first 
tostart a scrap. I hope this war may 
be the last that ever this old world shall 
know, that armies never more will blast 
the sacred stuffing from the foe. And 
yet I’m@glad I’ve lived to see the captain 
and his pawing nag, to see our people, 
proud and free, once more uphold the 
starry flag. For in our days of peace 
and ease, they told me loyalty had died, 
that nothing but a stack of V’s would 
serve to stir the nation’s pride. All 
o’er the world the story went, that coin’s 
become our only god, our dreams are 
all of ten per cent, and nothing matters 
but a wad. So often had I heard this 
tale, that I began to think it so, and 
said, ‘‘The Jand that worships kale must 
sound the lower depths of woe.’’ I saw 
it headed for the dump, its institutions 
all deranged.; and then the captain blew 
his trump, and everything around was 
changed. Still lives the spirit of our 
sires, they lie who say our hearts are 
ice; still for our altars and our fires 


we’ll make the last sad sacrifice. 
{Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service.] 


The Weather in September 
September is an unusual month. Un- 


like any other month this year it has 
‘two’ full moons, the Ist and the 30th. 


The month tolls the death knell of sum- 
mer; and ‘with the change of seasons at 


‘the time of the equinox the equinoctial 


storms have come to be closely associ- 
ated. Although weather experts vehe- 
mently assert that this change has no 
influence on the weather, the tradition 
is.so long established that almost every- 
body expects rains, usually along with 
high winds, at some time not far re- 
moved from the time of equal day and 
night, which is the 26th this year. 


While the temperature in September 
is not so extreme as in- August, the 
normal temperature ranging from fifty- 
five to seventy-five in. the different 
sections, there is not a month in which 
itis studied more closely, with the dread 
of a killing frost. The records show 
that, outside of certain localities in the 
high altitudes of the Pacific coast region 
where frosts may occur any month dur- 
ing the summer, the average date of 
the first killing frost is not earlier than 
September 15 in the latitude of northern 
Minnesota, and October 1 in the corn- 
growing states. There has never been 
a killing frost over a large section of 
the corn-growing region earlier than 
September 20. 

On an average, less than fifteen per 
cent of September days are rainy in the 
West, and not more than twenty-five per 
cent in the Central states. Generally, 
not less than forty per cent of the days 
are sunny and bright, which seems to 
verify the proverb. which states that 
‘*September days are bright and fair,’’ 
and affords grounds upon which weather 
observers can base the assertion that 
September 15 is fair nine years out of ten. 
With the predominance of fair weather 
there promises to be enough rain for the 
fall wheat and alfalfa, the normal rain- 
fall over a period of eighteen years 
being two to four inches in the Central 
states and four to six inches along the 
Gulf and South Atlantic coast. 
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DAIRY AND STOCK 


A short nose and a short life make a 
hog most profitable. 


Extravagance in the use of grain is 
responsible for many feed lots being 
abandoned in the last few years. A cer- 
tain amount of grain is necessary to put 
a good finish on animals, but, if the 
major part of the gains are secured by 
more liberal use of silage and roughage, 
the net profit is greater in the end. 


Cooperative bull associations are 
called fads by a great many dairymen, 
but they seem to gain followers rapidly, 
and it is doubtful whether there is any 
other thing that offers a better solution 
of the problem of getting all the dairy- 
men of a community to keep the same 
breed of cows. The 
cost of service is low 
and the quality is high. 


Horse Talk 
By Tim 

Hay will not take the 
place of grain for 
horses doing hard work. 
A pound of hay each 
day for every hundred 
pounds of their weight 
is enough for horses. 
Mules will do with less. 

Harness can not be 
neglected without les- 
sening its life and an- 
noying the horse. A 
soft, pliable harness is 
a big help in getting 
the most work from a 
horse, with the least 
fatigue. Washing the 
leather in warm water 





with a neutral soap and 
a stiff brush, and apply- 
ing oil before the 
leather has completely 
dried, will preserve the 
harness and please the 
horse. 


Isn’t it time to make sheep-raising safe ? 
havoc wrought by sheep-killing dogs, in Beaver county, Pennsylvania. 
There are fifty dead sheep in the pile, all killed in a single night by the 


two dogs shown in the picture. 


permit the owner to come near. 
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eracks of the houses. Supplement these 
precautions with a general clean up, and 
make them sufficient to keep the disease 
away by maintaining a strict quarantine 
against dogs and animals from infected 
lots. Go as far as to keep your neigh- 
bor out of the lot if his hogs are sick. 
That won’t be unneighborly. 

In one of the western states last 
fall a bunch of September pigs was fed 
on a ration consisting of peas, shorts 
and tankage. They were sold on a 
fifteen-cent market in March at a profit 
of $5.71 a head. Another lot fed on 
barley, shorts and tankage netted only 
$4.87 a head. Peas and barley were 
valued at the same price per ton. 

Breed for winter pigs now if you have 
the buildings for them. There is no 
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has been shown that the lamb with sév- 
eral inches of fat fails to top the market, 
while half an inch of fat makes a fine 
carcass. Young lambs are not so likely 
to be overfat, but older stuff must 
have a shorter feeding period or less 
concentrates. 

Drive the stake down well when fas- 
tening the ram these days. Once a 
sheep gets the idea that he can pull out 
and drag away the bar or stake which 
fastens him, there is little more peace. 


Feminine Dairy Wisdom 
' By Dorothy Tucker 

No matter how much can be accom- 
plished by kindness, it is a wise thing to 
keep a firm hand and a stout staff on 
bulls of the smaller dairy breeds, —and 
some others. Good treat- 
ment works wonders, 
but it never pays to 
take chances. 

Profits and losses in 
cattle feeding can not 
be determined merely 
by acomparison of buy- 
ing and selling prices, 
because in a six months’ 
feeding period a thou- 
sand-pound steer pro- 
duces three to four tons 
of manure. This is a 
source of revenue too 
seldom taken into con- 
sideration. 

The most important 
factor in the production 
of high-grade butter is 
the proper cooling of 
the cream. To make 
the best grades of but- 
ter, the cream should 





This photograph shows the be separated from the 


milk with a clean sepa- 
rator, kept separate 
from the cold cream 


The sheep were valued at $1,000. After and cooled immediately 
their slaughter the dogs stood guard over their victims, and would not to about 50°. 
He procured a gun and shot both the 


The use of hard floors 


Colts show to best gs. Thirty-eight of the dead sheep were ewes with lambs. They had jn the dairy barn sug- 
advantage if taught to een given special care throughout the winter, and were in the finest gests the use of a cis- 
stand and lead before condition. Only four of the entire flock escaped from the dogs. These tern for saving the 
they are taken into the were badly torn and used up 


show ring. Teach them 
to walk and go through all the paces to 
which they will be subjected by the 
judges. Grooming the coat, combing and 
decorating the mane and tail, add much 
to the appearance of a show animal. 
To harden the horses’ shoulders for 
the fall plowing, bathe with cold salt 
water several times a day. Keep the 
harness clean and see that the hames fit 
the collars. If the shoulders become 
chafed, dust with talcum powder or 
finely sifted slaked lime. 


Bristles 
By George 

Hog oilers too expensive? Then try 
making some at home. Take old gunny 
sacks or pieces of burlap and tack or tie 
them on posts in the hog lots where 
hogs are accustomed to rub. Saturate 
the cloths with crude oil or stock dip, 
and see that the oil is renewed every 
few days. Go slow about putting the 
rags on trees, else the pigs may have to 
do without shade next summer. 

One time is about as good as another 
to disinfect for hog cholera. Right now, 
is always the best time. Use quicklime 
in the lots and sheds, and sprinkle or 
spray phenol preparations about in the 


reason why a sow can not raise a litter 
while she is raising the mortgage. The 
returns from the sale of the litter will 
be welcome about corn- plowing time 
next summer. 


> Mutton Chops 
(Both rare and well done) 

There are two reasons why more 
farms should maintain sheep. In the 
first place, this country has for a num- 
ber of years been producing but half 
the wool it uses. Now, with the for- 
eign supply cut off, there is a serious 
shortage. Moreover, the demand for 
meat has been such that a good price 
for mutton has prevailed for a long time. 
Logically, the thing to do is remove the 
difficulties that are a menace to sheep 
raising and then begin establishing farm 
flocks. 

In planning the sheep barn, allow ten 
or fifteen square feet of floor space for 
each animal. Make thedoors upper and 
lower. Have four square feet of glass 
to 100 square feet of floor space. Ar- 
range the windows so the sunlight will 
strike the floor. 

Too many feeders entertain the idea 
that a carcass needs only to be fat when 
they prepare their sheep for market. It 


liquid manure. It’s a 

good suggestion, too. 
Such a cistern can be built of concrete 
and connected with the gutters by means 
of tile cemented at the joints. 

Butter should not come in less than a 
half hour. When it comes too soon, 
there is loss of fat in the buttermilk. 
When the weather is warm it is best to 
lower the churning temperature several 
degrees. The temperature can be raised 
more easily than lowered after the 
churning has been started. 


Notes and Queries 

When you are building feeding troughs 
out in the lot, stop to consider whether 
you will always want them in the same 
location. If there is a chance that they 
will ever need to be moved, put them on 
skids so they may be pulled from one 
place to another with a team. 

Speaking to the cow in a gentle whis- 
per, and yelling at the Little Man as if 
he were.a mile off and as deaf as a post, 
don’t go together well. 

Every farmer should make game of 
the venders of hog cholera cures, and 
insist that the game laws provide for an 
open season on such game birds. There 
is no remedy known which will cure a 
cholera-sick hog. Prevention is the secret 
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of controlling the disease, and the rem- 
edy is the standard serum prepared from 
the blood of healthy, active, cholera- 
immune hogs. 


A butterfat test of 7.7 per cent is 
rather high, but such a record is claimed 
by Albert Anthony and Son, of Camp- 
bell, N. Y. The cow is a five-year-old 
Holstein. Yes, they intend to keep her 
for breeding purposes. 


In a butcher shop in the suburbs of 
Chicago the proprietor has _ displayed 
two signs as follows: ‘‘ Use no veal. 
Buy no lamb.’’ This may be a poor 
form of advertising, but the butcher 
evidently was raised on the farm. At 
least he has the interest of better live 
stock in mind. 


To prevent the slaughter of many 
valuable dairy cows, a dairy cow ex- 
change has been formed in Minnesota. 
Farmers having cows to sell are asked 
to list them with the State College au- 
thorities, and those wishing to buy cows 
may thus get in touch with owners of 
animals for sale. 


‘*Tt’s not the feed so much as the 
breed,’’ says J. H. Cleverly of Iowa, 
who milked grade cows for a great 
many years, and recently sold his grades 
to buy registered cows. He has found 





























A new type of construction for stock 
barns. The walls are of poured con- 
crete, sixteen feet to the eaves. The 
roof is covered with patent roofing. The 
barn is thirty-six by fifty-four feet, with 
walls ten inches thick. The stalis are 
of concrete to.a height of three feet. This 
barn is on an Iowa farm 


that he gets more milk with a higher 
butterfat content from the same amount 
of feed since he made the change. 


Have the halters plenty loose and com- 
fertable on horses. Besides being hard 
to put on,.a tight halter prevents an 
animal from properly chewing, and also 
wears a place across its nose. When 
removing a halter, try dropping it into 
the feed box right side up with the 
buckle hanging out on the left side. It 
is ‘then easy to find the halter, even in 
the dark. RUSSELL BaTEs, Jowa. 


Robber cows and bologna bulls, if they 
are to bring their full value as freshmeat, 
had just as well be sold to go on the 
block. All the talk about conserving 
live stock was not meant to shield them. 
But, save the mature breeding animals 
that are worth more than the price they 
will bring as meat; and by all means 
save the calves until you are sure they 
have no value as were “ne animals. 


A holiday for hogs! Who ever heard 
ef such a'thing ? Not many folks think 


THE TELEGRAPH LINE IN THE JUNGLE 

1S 80 PUNNY "FWOULD MAKE YOU LAUGH— 
FOR THE POLES THAT HOLD THE WIRES 
ARE BACH A TALL GIRAFFE ! 
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a hog is entitled toa rest, but the Ne- 
braska Live Stock Board thought differ- 
ently and set apart:one day in July as 
‘* Vaccination Day,’’ on which day all 
the hog raisers:in the state were urged 
to vacciniate their swine. Many of the 
serum manufacturers made a reduction 
in the price of serum ordered for use 
that day. 


The loss of cattle in Oregon from ex- 
posure last year was 2.4 per cent. In 
the United States the loss for the year 
was 1.45 per cent. The loss of sheep in 
Oregon was four per cent and the na- 
tional loss was 3.28 per cent. These 
figures indicate that there is a radical 
need for more and better shelters which 
would easily more than pay for their 
cost in a single.year through the saving 
in stock that would otherwise perish. 


At the North Carolina experiment 
station twenty-four cattle were divided 
into two lots of twelve each of equal 


weight, quality and condition, and fed 


peanut meal in different combinations to 
see just what gains would be made, and 
whether the meal itself could be fed at 
a sage The gains made by the cattle 
while under the test and the quality of 
the meat indicate clearly that .peanut 
meal is a good feed for finishing beef 
cattle in the peanut-raising sections. 


A pair of fall pigs at All Maples Farm 
failed to grow on milk and middlings, 
so that pigs nearly two months later 
seemed to be surpassing them. Then 
we read of the lowa experiments with 
corn and water, giving the pigs a bal- 
ance of tankage (about a tablespoonful 
to every quart of shelled corn), and 
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boxes of charcoal, lime and salt so they 
could help themselves. The plan was 
adopted, and with surprising results. 
The pigs began at once to lengthen and 
benieien visibly. Who says it does not 
pay to read? H. S. 


The Babcock test should occasionally 
be applied to the skim-milk ‘that comes 
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Here is a hog house that has all the re- 
quirements of light, warmth, perma- 
nence, and possibilities of good ventila- | 
tion. The concrete floor is protection 
against rats, but it needs to be well 
bedded to keep pigs from chilling 


from — cream separator. A half 
turn off on the cream screw adjustment 
means a great loss in cream, which in 
turn may cause you to engage.in the 
dairy business at a loss instead of a~™ 
t. A good separator will not leave 
more than .2 to .3 per cent of butterfat 
in the milk, and if your separator con- 
tinues to leave more than this after ad- 
justing, you had better trade it in for 
anewone. The gain in butterfat will 
soon pay for the difference. 
North Carolina. te we 








0 L (Cee Shherter Witte Beare. Bred gilts. Young 
ad steck a specialty. No kin. Prolific large wind. 
Write for prices and circulars. F. Ruebush, Seiota, ° 


ap a Hares for Us. We fur- 
Big Profit nish stock pay you $2each. Contract 
booklet 25c (silver). U.S. D CO., Oak Park, Il. 


RAISE THEM WITHOUT MILK. 
CALVES. Booklet Free. 
J. W. BaRWELL, Waukegan, Ills. 


















































Free Engine Boo 


Write me for your copy tonight and learn | | 
making 


all about engine and engineselling. 
Learn how to and select i 
that is best ad lon nee 


for your own needs ff 
and uses. Find out all about weight,horse- [ij] 
we and er, ; You r= easily be fii} 
an ‘wan t you } 
before you buy. i soa wart tot in this ii} 
greatengine book, howmuch Icansaveyou with fi] 


‘My Patriotic Prices 


Twantyou to know that buying an engine from me is | 
buying direct from the maker. way is nota §i 
dealer, not an agent or jobber, but the manufacturer, Hil 
which means that you buy at wholesale, at a saving of | 
25 to 40%. The money I save you on.an engine you J} 
can keep in the bank or use it to buy some other neces- 
sity. And Galloway Engines must prove the best after 
tests and i Its¢ d or money back, 
WRITE TONIGHT FOR THE BOOK {| 
You'll be throwing money away if you buy anyengine [il] 
before free engi } 



















































It will pay for itself by 
spring, and there was never 
greater reason to save every 
ounce of butterfat and half-hour 
of time and labor. 


Moreover, if labor and ma- 
terial costs continue to increase, ij 
your De Laval must cost you 
more lateron. Buy it now and 
it will save its own cost in a few 
months, at present cream and 
butter prices. 

_ See the nearest De Laval agent 
a away and let him show you 

the De Laval will save for you. 
If you do not know thé De Laval 
agent, write direct for any desired 
information. 


The De Laval. Separator Co... | 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Dehorning Puts Dollars in Your 
Pockets 
By Joseph M. Carroll 


INCE dehorned cattle sell to best ad- 
vantage it seems like good judg- 
ment for a feeder to remove the 
head gear from the animals he is hand- 
ling for market. The feeder also knows 
that. cattle without horns are more 
easily handled in the feed lot. 

The practise of dehorning cattle is 
one of the most profitable steps to be 
taken in the feeding business. When 
cattle are without horns, their behavior 
is better in the lot. When they are con- 
tented, maximum gains are generally 
the result and the feeder is taking fewer 
chances of getting hurt while going 
among his stock. If the cattle fight, 
when their horns are gone, they can not 
hurt each. other by bruising the flesh 
and tearing the hides. 

When loading for market, dehorned 
cattle are easier to handle. The car 
doors are nar- 
row and if too 
many try to 
pass at one 
time, the horns 
strike and 
cause confu- 
sion, losing 
time to the 
owner and 
weight on the 
cattle. A 
larger number 
of dehorned 
cattle. can be 
= into a car because space does not 

ave to be allowed for the horns. 

The same conditions met at loading 
are present when the stock is unloaded, 
— at the latter point the work is car- 
ried on faster, and if the animals crowd 
they are more likely to injure each 
other. The runways at the stock-yards 
are narrow and many times the supports 
are low. There are obstacles that often 
strike the horns and cause confusion. 
Many times a horn is broken and the 
head of the animal becomes smeared 
with blood, hurting the sale, because the 
buyer thinks the cattle have been fight- 
ing and have bruised each other and 
figures they should be discounted. When 
a steer becomes frightened from an 
experience of this kind it is hard to 
drive and very often must be sold alone. 
This may result in the owner taking a 
lower price than the others in the bunch 
command. 

Horns are most objectionable at the 
stock-yards. Some buyers do not care to 
purchase stock unless the animals are 
dehorned. This is especially true with 
shippers who want to get as many cattle 
in the car as possible. When a man 
offers stock for sale he wants to get as 
many buyers bidding as possible, for 
the more competition, the better the 
price. Often it means a difference of 
fifteen to twenty-five cents a hundred- 
weight if the shippers do not bid on the 
cattle. 

Local buyers also discriminate against 
horned stock. They know that the 
whole time the stock is being fed the 
animals are constantly coming in contact 
with each other. They figure that the 
striking of the horn on the flesh is going 
to result in a bruised carcass and prob- 
ably a damaged hide. In the packing 
house horns are valuable as a by-product 
in the manufacture of many articles, 
but the buyers are not thinking of this 
when they go into a pen to look at a 
drove of cattle. They are thinking of 
getting animals that will dress well and 
furnish good hides. Meat and leather 
are the main products of the animal and 
have the most influence in governing the 
price to be paid on the market. 





These long horns are danger- 
ous decorations 


The cost of dehorning cattle at the 
start is relatively small when the many 
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advantages of the practise. are con- 
sidered. The work. is best done when 
the calves are a few day’s old, by using 
caustic. potash. The horns-ean be re- 
moved easily then and the loss. of blood 
is small. On older animals, the horns 
ean be easily removed with clippers, 
preferably in the fall before cold 
weather. The sooner the feeder does 
this, the better, because it means his 
stock will be more likely to land the 
highest prices. 


Fighting the Cattle Tick 


I have lived for several years. in the 
country badly infested with ticks and 
have succeeded in keeping my cattle 
comparatively free from them. There 
are three things which I have found 
very helpful. 

The first. is sulphur. When I notice 
that the ticks are getting on my cows, I 
give them a teaspoonful of sulphur in 
their feed once a week. I do this in fair 
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weather. I have been told that sulphur 
should not be fed to cows in rainy 
weather and I have never tried it. 

I find ‘that a floek of — will de- 
stroy a great many. ticks, Encourage 
the cattle to lie about where the chickens 
run. Always.let the poultry out in the 
morning before: the cattle leave for the 
pasture. Some hens will'go where the 
cattle are lying down and look them 
over as if determined. to have every 
tick in sight. 

Changing pastures is the third. The 
ticks will starve and die in a few months 
if there are no cattle for them to work 
on. I turned my cattle into a pasture 
where there had been no cattle the year 
before, and for a long time there would 
be only occasional ticks on them. Of 
course [ could never keep them entirely 
free from the ticks as there were always 
other cattle just across the fence that 
had ticks,—some animals fairly loaded 
with them. ALVIN G. FELLOws, Texas. 
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Smaller 


Figure how much it’s worth to you in dollars and cents 
to keep your hogs free from worms.. Worms prevent thrift 
—re growth—rob you of good, high-priced 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Drives Out the Worms) 


and atthe same time tones and conditions the system. It 

your hogs to be at their best—to do their best. 

You:take no chances. My Stock Tonic is guaranteed. You 

en | it at an honest price, from my dealer in your town who 
return your money if it does not do as 


Why Pay the Peddler Twice My Price? 


25-Ib. Pail, $2.00; 100-Ib: Drum, $6.50. 


Except in the far West, South and Canada. 
alle $s in proportion. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, 
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will help your hens through the moult. 








Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant Kills: Hog Lice 
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Hogging Down Corn 


Pork produced in this way is just as good 
and cheap as the hand-made article 


ITH corn climbing toward the two 
dollar mark, many hog raisers 
will be tempted to cut down the 

amount of grain, even though it means 
a poorer finish on the spring pigs. A 
more logical solution of the problem 
would be to give a full feed, but to give 
it in an economical way that brings good 
results. Many experiments, together 
with the testimonies of practical far- 
mers, show that such a solution is to be 
had by ‘‘ hogging down ’’ the crop. 
What are the advantages of this prac- 
tise? Unquestionably the saving of 
labor connected with husking and hand- 
ling the grain is one of the greatest. 
The scheme takes the ‘‘backbone”’ out 
of husking and puts it into feeding. 
Husking and cribbing are dispensed 
with. Shoveling into the crib, back 
again to the wagon when the corn is 
hauled to the feed lots, and a third time 
to the feeding floors, is eliminated. The 
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In the absence of forage crops, protein 
can be supplied y giving meat meal or 
tankage in a - A feeder, like the one 
shown here. This one is home-made 
and is placed in the pont, near the en- 
trance to the cornfield 








same saving is effected in the handling 
of manure, there being no need of haul- 
ing and scattering it. No manure is 
lost. The fertility of the soil is built up. 
Storage charges on the grain are re- 
duced to a minimum and the rats are 
cheated out of their customary toll. 

The quality of pork is just as good and 
the gains more economical than when 
the corn is hand fed, although best re- 
sults are secured when the hogs have 
forage along with the grain, preferably 
some crop seeded in the corn at the 
time of the last cultivation. The ani- 
mals are healthier because of the exer- 
cise, than when the shotes are fed in 
a <3 lot. Many weeds are cleaned up 
by the hogs. Fall plowing may be done, 
for the hogs will gather the corn quickly 
and tramp the stalks down. 

Every good thing has its bad features, 
to be sure. It is true of ‘‘ hogging 
down ’’ corn. Here are the things that 
can be said against the plan: 

It is claimed that the soil will be 

acked by having the hogs running on it. 
This objection may have some weight in 
very wet weather, but in dry weather, 
it is doubtful. whether the hogs do any 
more damage than the other animals 
usually turned in after the corn is 
husked. The loss of stover is another 
objection.. Generally. a certain amount 
of stover is left in the field, anyway. If 
the corn in those fields is harvested by 
hogs, the stalks will decay much sooner. 
The slight waste occasioned when heavy 
hogs are turned into a field is cared for 
by turning in some shotes. 

Now you have both sides of the ques- 
tion. oes it appeal to you? A man 
out in Iowa said, ‘‘No’’ to that question 
several years ago, but he was persuaded 


to try the plan. After a trial he ob- 
served that his ground soon produced 
better corn in.those fields where the 


hogs were doing the harvesting. 


f the plan looks enough to > 
fence the field eat The larger wed 





fields need to be divided so that the 
shotes will not have too large a field to 
harvest atonetime. Eight spring shotes 
to the acre is the customary rule, and it 
is well to have a field cleaned up in ten 
or twelve days. Fences of woven wire, 
if fastened to solid corner or end posts, 
may be attached to the cornstalks 
through the field. 


Controlling Cholera by Cleanliness 


Out in the Mississippi valley there is 
a farmer who has been raising pure-bred 
hogs for fifteen years. During that 
time cholera has never visited his herd, 
although it has often caused trouble in 
his neighbor’s lots on adjoining farms. 
Moreover, he has never vaccinated a 
hog. Regarding vaccination as a last re- 
sort, he says that his freedom from 
cholera is due to the preventive and 
quarantine measures he has followed. 
To begin with, this man’s hog lots are 
situated back from the road. There are 
no streams through the lots. The loca- 
tion prevents germs being carried by 
running water, or by animals that might 
stray into the road. He has observed 
that when an outbreak occurs in a lot 
bordering on a stream, other outbreaks 
soon occur farther down the stream. 
Sanitation is just as prominent in the 
reventive measures as is isolation. 
itter and rubbish are not allowed to 
accumulate in the pens. Cobs are burned 
and the charcoal formed aids in keeping 
the hogs in condition to resist disease. 
Every day the feeding floors are 
cleaned and flushed off. Coal tar disin- 
fectants are sprinkled about the houses 
every few days. All the buildings and 


fence posts are either whitewashed or 
painted. A strict quarantine is main- 
tained on the farm. Dogs are not allowed 
in the lots. 


These precautions are sufficient to 
check the spread of the disease. When 
such means are used, vaccination is 
often eerie and cholera seldom 


6 Mos.Only 10c 























KERO-OIL” ENGINE © 
Save $15 to $200 @ 


Save 65 per cent on fuel bills at — 
gasoline prices. Get a WITTE ial 
Model up-to-date Kerosene Eneine use 
Kerosene or Distillate. Sizes 2 to 22 H-P. 


Immediate Shipment 1,5:?,23 @ 


sizes promptly--no wai . Plenty of En- 
gineson hand. Your engine ship- € 
ped today if you want it. oa 


antee--90 Days Trial--C: 

or No Money Down. Write for Book 
“How to Judge Engines.” 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 













EngineUs UserAgentsWanted 


Men wantedin cnderfal new a demonstrate and 


sell “BIG free saute se 
eee og cat & Sous, Dept. 1-3, 


core FR we 


rome; 














Seine our 
nteed. 
yht now. 











Driver Agents Wanted 


Deive and demonstrate the Bash Car. IRs 4 for it out of 
our commissions on sales. My agents are making money. Ship- 
prents are Drompt. 
8% anteed 
back. 1918 models 





Ltg. t. 923. 
Bush Temple, Chicago, THinois 








Delco 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, 


When your horse 
goes lame use 
Sloan’s Liniment. 

. Quickly relieves 

y stiff sore muscles 
and bruises and 
reduces enlarge- 
ments. 


/ indorse Sloan’s <==. 
Liniment, the universal relief tiie 
for pains and aches. At all 
dealers 25c, 50c a bottle, the 
$1.00 bottle contains 6 times 
the ae size. 















AGENTS- 
FARMERS- 
SALESMEN! 


WE GIVE YOU THIS 
FORD AUTOMOBILE 


7c WILBUR |_| —— 
yee Bi! Y? 
amg 










Bia Payina Business Besides 


10 bile/ond handle the big Wile 
1 by automobile an le iz 
it Tonite Remedies, Medicinés, Ex- 


ia man fin each community to 

new 

bur indy of Stock Tonics, Farm 

tracts. Spices, etc. We ay each man with an automobile and 
eet him up in a business of his own that will pay him 


pe tena TO $300.00 A MONTH 


phe Nabiac mrs Stee is: “poodles fad 





pepe gy new 
"t put it Full details 


Tes will be sent at once. 


FOOD CO. 258 Huron St, 3 irda a 
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Horses: Advertise the Farm 
In your neighbors’ eyes, good horses indi- 
cate good farming 
HE farm team is an every-day ad- 
vertisement of the farmer, his 
capacity, his aims and accomplish- 
ments. Perhaps you never thought of 
it, but it is so. ou know every team 
that passes, and unconsciously associate 
it in your mind with the owner. So does 
every other farmer judge you by the 
team you show. 

Is your team a span of large, spirited 
mares of high breeding? Do the mares 
carry a thoroughly good harness and 
draw a wagon of the smart set? Can 
they walk to market with a ton or more 

ith heads up, and return with fire in 
theireyes? Can they turn the furrows 
and draw the load of hay and loader 
without a moment’s hesitation ? 

A team, good or poor, is constantly 
making impressions on everybody who 
sees it. Even the farm help will be 
happier and more self-respecting where 
fine teams are kept; it is a fact that 
many a man keeping bony, undersized 


























A horse that pulis on the bit and sets 
such a pace as this, speaks well for its 
owner. People naturally think such an 
animal comes from a farm where the 
best. farming methods prevail 


and aged horses has difficulty securing 
and keeping help that will gladly remain 
on another farm better equipped. Not 
infrequently a boy ready to leave the 
farm has been induced to change his 
mind permahently by the purchase of a 
big, splendid team. To keep big brood 
mares and raise such colts is one of the 
surest ways to keep the boy’s interest on 
the farm. 

The keeping of fine work ‘horses on 
the farm is not entirely for looks, either. 
Appearances go a long way, but there 
is still another side to it ; there is money 
init. It costs about $300 to raise a pair 
of colts to three years old, but if they 
are good ones they sell for $600 or $700. 
To raise any other kind does not pay. 

HOLLISTER SAGE. 


Wait for a Fair Day 


‘* Never sell your hens on a wet day,’’ 
says an ancient Scotch proverb, The 
canny Scotsman knows that a bedrag 
gled hen will not sell at her best. ‘And 
it is a good rule to apply to wong 
marketable. Sell it seasonably an 
when it hasits ‘‘ bloom ”’ on it. 

Why sell the cows just when you are 
disgusted with dairying and perhaps'the 
drought has made them look their worst? 
Stand it, and let them go one by one’as 
they freshen. Is a horse lame and per- 
haps overworked? Put another one in 
his place and turn out the sufferer rather 
than sacrifice him tosome shrewd jockey, 
who will keep the horse a while until he 
gets back to normal, and then reap ‘a 
solid profit for the brief patience. 

Maybe youare sick of keeping sheep,— 
haven’t entirely learned the ins and outs 
of sheep husbandry and haven’t gotten 
all your fences just where they ought 
to be for sere and some of them get 
out. Well ae say a word to anybody 
about it ? Keep m and look pleasant, 
Or maybe they ‘have a little touch. of 
foot rot. Never get scared over nothing: 





Bear with the animals and get them 
around right where they belong. Then 
sell at a long ade 

Probably, though, you will reason, as 
— men De that if they are rr a 
g sum of money to some one else 
they are worth just as much or a little : 4 ge any 
more to you, with your good pasture free. 
lands. Then you will turn in and begin 
to study the flock and will surprise “tern 
self to find that you begin to like sheep 











(omBAULT’s ‘CAUSTIC BALSAM applied imme- 
diately after b bruises or cuts; is a perfect an- 
tiseptie, soothing and ing. Try it when occasion 
requires. An absolutely safe, external remedy for the 
human body or animal. Write LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, for any special information desired. 


Splendid Opportunity for Young Men 


Study Veterinary Science. Catalog free 


Direct to you! 

ase We ship from York, Pa East 

BZ 4 Louis, Kansas City, om. 
Cincianati <a New Orleans. 

oe Quick delivery assured. 


ae 


c ive t 
ever ih 
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i i U- ~ : : a ia , 
GRAND RAPIDS VETERINARY COLLEGE — y 
180 Louis Street Grand Rapids, Mich. / / 
enna cat 
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Let GALLOWAY Save 


You Separator Money! 


Don’t buy until you get my price 
entender eee 
Sor teen 
Buyingtrom. on yur eigere: 
iu 
tor. Y prices_ are patriotic. 


Test it f n for 90 aoae 


FRESH FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


CENTURY ROOFING lays better, lasts 
— yet costs less (according to 
ty) than any other roll roofing made. 
Century Roofi: is made of the best fi 
materials money ean bap—te ee Felt, pare =_ 
Asphalts Costi ia 
made ied workmen. directed by 7 gclentit 
e best Roo 
Gilcitataty aseste the wade" alt 
lutely Clade 


WE GUARANTEE Loy 33 15 _ 2-ply, 20 yrs. 
108 sq.feet pottel-anai ahs ends—all one piece. 
We Prepay F ee 

on 8 rolls or more at the following is 


En States, Pa., N.Y., Ne 
Ind., Ia., Mich., Mo., Ohio and 


sin $1.35 is: $1. 60 Bt aa 85 


correspondingly rn prices to other states. 
A ae for free sample—or order direct from this 


Money Back if Not Satisfied. 


CENTURY MFG. CO. 


209 Katherine Bidg., East St. Louls, Iti. 


Get our prices on buggies, Wagons, House and 
Barn Paint. oo 


or 
gg bo) 





bees Se ay 
aera the ane 
fexra Sevan 


nga ‘Galloway Go, ~- 











APOLLO 


« DM Ry G Full Hy say hest quality. APOLLO RoorinG is 
best for Farm Building construction of all classes. 

i} i These Roofing and Siding Products are supplied in all standard 

i] j Retterne from our APOLLO-KErystTonE O-pper Stee! Galvanized 

hheets. The added Keystone indicates that Cagece Steel is used. 
¢ hese sheets also give unequaled service for Tanks, Silos, Oul- 
erts, and all exposed metal work. APOLLO Products are 
sold y tat al by leadi denlons. Accept no substitute. Owners 
Idings shou hould oo our “Better Buildings’’ booklet. 
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AILMENTS AND REMEDIES 


(‘Keep well” are words of more importance than 
“get well,”’ so suggestions will be freely given here 
that will help to keep the farm animals in a healthy 
condition. We will answer and give advice by mail 
to Our Folks who are not accessible to a local 
veterinary adviser. Address, “Ailments and 
Remedies Department,” this office.] 

LL the medicine in the world will 
neither prevent nor cure a disease 
unless the remedy is at hand when 

it should be used. hat is why so 
many animals die while the owner is 
making a trip to the drug-store for rem- 
edies which are so necessary and so fre- 
quently used that they should be kept 
in a definite place in the stock barn. 

A small cupboard about two feet wide 
and three feet high, with a depth of 
eight or ten inches, is a good thing to 
have in the feed way or in some conve- 
nient corner of every stock barn. On 
the several shelves of such a cupboard 
remedies of various kinds, and instru- 
ments for different purposes, can be kept 
for use. They will be handy when a 
sick animal is discovered, and it will 
not be necessary to go to the druggist, 
or even to the house, for medicines. 
There may be two doors on the cupboard, 
as shown in the illustration. 

In such a medicine chest, which is best 
made of grooved lumber to keep out 
dust and cockroaches, there may be 
hooks for hanging up syringes, scissors, 
trocars, clippers, knives, etc: These are 
necessary parts of every stockman’s 
medicine kit, 
for their use 

‘ is not compli- 
ra cated. he 


iT lower shelf in 


) A \ ‘| the cupboard 














may be placed 
twelve or four- 
teen inches 
high to make 
room beneath 
it for the in- 
struments, a long-necked bottle to be 
used in drenching animals, and for any 
tall pieces of glassware. Smaller pieces 
of glassware may be placed on the up- 
per shelves. A small strip of wood placed 
on the upper surface of the shelves at 
the outer edges, will prevent the bot- 
tles being forced off the shelves. 

It is neither possible nor economical 
to keep in such a chest a remedy for 
every trouble. There are a few reme- 
dies, however, whose uses are so varied 
that they need to be included in the list. 
One of these is tincture of iodine, used 
to swab out deep cuts and wounds. Or- 
dinarily such wounds heal in a couple of 
weeks; if they fail todo so, a snag or an 
abscess may be present, necessitating 
the services of a veterinarian. 

Aloes and linseed-oil are almost a ne- 
cessity, particularly for use in purging 
ahorse. Epsom salts answers well as 
a purgative for cows and Sheep, and 
castor oil for calves infected with scours. 
Baking-soda can be kept for colic, and 
some powdered tobacco for worms in 
horses. A box of salve, for use on sore 
teats, is worth having on hand. Just as 
necessary is a bottle of liniment for use 
on sprains and bruises. 

Copper sulphate, commonly called blue 
vitriol, has a wide use as a wash and is 
also used in controlling proud flesh in 
wounds. Silver nitrate is entitled to a 
a on the shelf, because of its use as 

make ge wash. Red iodide of mercury is 

for blistering, making it into an 
cintanieat for use on spavins and splints. 
Carbolic acid is effective as a wash and 
disinfectant, Sulphur, chloride of lime, 
wdered chalk, sulphate of iron and 
ead acetate are a few other articles 
worth a piece in the cupboard. The 
amount of these kept on hand need not 
be large; it is important to have them on 
hand, rather than in any large amount. 
Soap is an important article to have. 
































Powders for dusting on sores may be | 


kept in cans with perforated tops, so the 
dust can be sprinkled on easily. 

Labels on bottles containing medicine 
need to be renewed as often as they be- 
come faded or discolored. A bunch of 
labels may be kept in the cupboard to be 
used as needed. It is imperative that 
all bottles or boxes containing poison be 
labeled ‘‘ Poison ’’ in large letters. All 
such bottles might be kept on the top 
shelf where they will be out of reach of 
any of the children who might wander 
into the barn. Better still, keep the 
door of the chest locked. 


SAVE MONEY by GRINDING 


YOUR OWN wheat, corn, rice, 
coffee, spices, etc. Enjoy the na- 
tural flayor. Freshly ground as 
~ pbeeded. Grinds quickly coarse 
By or fine. Lasts a life time, 
* Description and price on 
« request. Satisfaction guar- 

=>» anteed. Other sizes, large 
oe == orsmall. Est. 1879. 


* WILSON BROS., Box 3, Easton, Pa 
, WATER PUMPS WATER 


with a Rife Ram. Plenty of it for every 
pur, about your country home— 
without fuel, labor, freezing or repairs. 
A small stream operates the Rife Ram 
and fills high elevated tanks or operates 
air pressure system. Easy to install. 
First cost the only cost. Always on the 
job day and night, wits and summer. 
000 in daily use. 


























— RIFE ENGINE Co., 
Dept G, 90 West St., NewYork 


SIX Ih N ONE 





substantial tools and 
more combined at 
low price ready for 
repair work in this 


Stewart 
Handy 
Worker 

















Includes a strong vise, up to 42 inches, 4 inch jaw ; 
vise up to 't inch pipe ; two speed dr drill press ; 
tial anvil ; speed * grindin wheel 5 inches = 1 inch, 
Weighs, xed, 90 Ibs. Complete 
only 614.0: With it you can keep your farm equip- 
ment, hg etc., in good working order — save 
time and money. Get one from your dealer or send $2.00 
and pay ance when shipment arrives. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
609 No. La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
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MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


pipe | 
substan- | 


PATENTS : Write for “‘How to Obtain a Patent,” 
‘List of In cen tions Wanted.” 

| $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. nd sketch for 

free opinion as to patentability. Our four 4 sent free. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 730 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWT ON’S “sr caueh;Dictemper 
Some cases cured by ist or 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are guaranteed to cure 
heaves or monéy refunded. 





N we 
(Se me 


| : 7 
{ — 
* Fp iremsnael 
1, DES a 
W7.=" AS 


“aah \ \\ ~ 
The original and the ‘iateciieny 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free booklet 
explains fully. 35 years sale and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE — 
INDIGESTION. [IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Safe. Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs 
$1.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 








Its Natural for a 
| Hog to Wallow 


Here’s a good thing to do: Provide 
a wallow close to the feeding 
grounds to which add Dr. Hess Dip 





and Disinfectant. As the hogs pass 
| @ back and forth from the wallow to 
| — the feed trough, the DIP will kill 
the lice and cleanse the skin, while 
the DRIP will destroy the disease 
germs and the worms that pollute 
the ground. That will mean a clean, 
healthy skin, freedom from lice, a 
safeguard against disease and 
larger, better porkers. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
and Ohio 


DR.HEssS DIP 
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Write for Book 
Today 








running gear. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wideff) Mid 


or narrow tires. 
‘ Wagon parts of all kinds. 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 






Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Write 





A Guarantee That 
IS a Guarantee 


We guarantee every pump rec- 
ommended by our Service De- 
partment for given conditions 

to operate successfully, 


When you select a pump be sure and get the right 
pump the first time. Our expert engineers will help 
ection from more than 300 


Cees 


ae wohl ety for our 
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SOME VETERINARY NOTES 


By A. S. Alexander, M. D. C. 


QO little attention is paid to the sub- 
ject of scientific hand milking. A 
poor milker may easily do enough 

harm in a herd of cows in one year to 
equal in loss the amount of his wages. 
In other words, it would pay to hand him 
his year’s salary in a lump sum and “bu 
him off ’’ instead of allowing him to mil 
poorly ten or twelve cows each night 
and morning. Such a milker, if he is 
rough, cross, noisy, unclean, irregular 
or imperfect in his milking, may quickly 
or gradually dry off the cows. 

We know of one case in which a be- 
ginner, in two months, completely dried 
off the milk secretion in the cow upon 
which he was allowed to practise. In 
another case a new milker by his rough- 
ness and harshness so reduced the milk 
flow that the owner had to fire him in 
self-defense. It worse is a fact that 
in every herd where the milk is not 
weighed night and morning and close 
tally kept, one or another of the milkers 
is pdb. indifferent or disastrous work. 
In Great Britian, girls who are taking 
up farm work are learning to milk by 

ractising upon dummy cows until they 
Gensean sufficiently expert —, to 
tackle the living animal. It would be 
well were our boys and would-be hired 
hands put through such a course of 
training to make them proficient with- 
out spoiling or injuring a cow or two in 
the process. 

Seeking acause for the many mysteri- 
ous cases of intermittent garget ex- 
perienced in some dairies, it must be 
suspected that 
the milker often 
is to blame. We 
think that incom- 
plete milkingisa 

ossible cause, 

ut one that is 
little suspected. 
The way a milker 
feels at milking 
time will in 
many instances 
determine the 
ee be puma amount of milk 

ere way a an i 
efficient milker grasps the a goes Bing 
ture are spread to show the ~*. ’ 
position of the Randa) will be well for 

the cow arid for 


the employer. If he is in a hurry, in- 
different, tired or feeling sick, and 
does not strip the cow clean, slight, un- 
explained garget may result. If such 
work continues, the cow will soon show 
a serious shrink in milk, prove profit- 
less or dry off entirely eae have to be 
discarded. 

It would be a good plan for every 
dairyman, especially in herds where 
slight cases:of garget are prevalent, to 
have an 8 the cows ten min- 
utes after the milkers have finished. 
By this means some very rich milk will 
be obtained for use‘on the farmer’s table 
and at the same time a check: will be 
kept on the work of each milker, and 
some cases of garget possibly prevented. 
Knowing that the cows are going to be 
stripped the milker will, if conscientious 
and anxious to please, milk just as well 
and completely as he knows how, and so 
all concerned will be benefited. If he 
is the other sort‘of worker he will be 
detected and discharged before he has 
done permanent damage. 

Fast milking pays. The man who can | 
make the milk fairly boil in the pail and 
raise a lot of foam, usually is getting the 
maximum flow of milk from each cow; 
while th® slaw? milker, no matter how 
particular and faithfut he 
fails to get-all thatthe cow would ‘let 





down to thefast milking expert. A} 
have = good or f 


equally proficient milkers changed cows 
and at once there was an increase in 
milk yield from each lot of cows. A 
change of milkers, however, more com- 
monly results in a decrease in milk 
production, and this sometimes is so 
noticeable that the accustomed milker 
has to resume his work with affected 
cows. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in The Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
honestly and 


do so, as Our Folks are treated ho: served with 
the best. Read the Fair Play notice on the first page. 


r CENTS A ROD for 
Ag Soeinch Fence; 
34e¢. a rod for 47-in. 























id on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
mies Write for free catalog now. ¢ 
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PAVIN 


—orthat Curb, Splint, Ri 

or other blemish ete Kendall's 
Spavin Treatment. Mr. Martens 
of Shawano, Wis., writes this 


KENDALL’S treatment 


$ vim and Ringbone, and weuld 

years for 

athe eltaees it, becuase is mores felled.” 
dp ou other letters. Get & 


AAAS 


TV 








R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & CO., .,2ATENT., 


Mechanical, Electrical and Chemical Experts. 
731-739 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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: M Saving 
=» Fence Book. Over 1508 v7 


Barb Wire’ 
‘ACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 
GALVANIZED WIRES. 130 








YOU CAN’T CUT OUT 
A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF 
or THOROUGHPIN, but 


AoSOne 


will clean them off without laying 
up your horse. Does not blister 
or remove the hair. 

Absorbine penetrates quickly and 
is healing, cooling and soothing— 
strengthens and invigorates tired, 
lame muscles and tendons—allays 
pain and inflammation — reduces 
soreness and lameness. 

Mr. Fred. White, Box 676, Payne, Ohio, writes: 

“‘T purehased a bottle of your Absorbine and 


used it as you directed. The puff all disappear~ 
ed before’I had the bottle quite all used up,’’ 


Send for free horse book F 


which gives valuable information about the care of 
and cattle. It is wel worth having, and is 
yours for the asking, without expense or obligation. 
Absorbine, $2.00 a bottte, Gumetioes. 
or postpaid. Safe delivery 


W.F. Young, P.D.F., 153 Temple St., Springheld, Mass. 

















* Why It Pays to Build NOW! © 


Farm products have never brought so much money as today. 


. This means 


"| rapid increase in farm values. Yet lumber is still comparatively low. It will 


| cost you less to build now than when the big rush for build- 


ing material starts after the war. 


“ Get our guaranteed prices today. Highest standard 


ade materials. Homes $300 up. Shipped anywhere. 

eady-cut or not Ready-cut. Safe, Prompt delivery 
“4 guaranteed, eee Dae 00 plans. Blue 
i, prints, : : 
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; Building Material — Wholesale Lumber 
ae ) See Ba sng meter C) Gitar C1 Price‘tise 


Name,......... 


Address. 
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Homewood Farm Barns, Property of Wm. Butterworth, Moline, Ml. 
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A SOURCE OF REAL SAVING 


A great many motorists look upon the 
tires they use simply as a source of 


expense. 


They consider the purchase of such 
equipment as just one unprofitable in- 
vestment after another. 


But the Goodyear user looks upon 
his tires somewhat differently—he. sees 
in them a source of real saving, 


For he realizes that tires are necessary to the 
usefulness of his car, and that the extra serv- 
ice Good years give is just so much clear gain. 


This extra service that Goodyears give is not 
fanciful nor speculative, it is very real. 


It includes more miles than could safely be 
expected from other tires—more comfort, and 
greater freedom from trouble. 


It is due to the conditions under which Good- 
year Tires are built, and to the materials 
which go into them. 


It is the end to which every energy 
and impulse of these great factories 
is spent. 


Good year users may well look upon 
their tires as a source of real saving 
—Goodyear Tires are built to be 
just that. 


They are made to endure, to deliver 
the highest type of satisfaction un- 
der all conditions of service. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


They are large of girth and thick of tread, that 
they may stand the scuff and pummeling of 
the road without faltering. 


They are stout of structure and tough of 


substance, that they may wear slowly and 
with stubborn reluctance. 


More Goodyear Tires are sold in these United 
States today than any other brand. 


This would not be true if Goodyears offered 
anything less than conspicuously better value. 
And the margin of Goodyear leadership is 
constantly growing greater. 


Which is clear evidence that the better value 


in Goody ear Tires is consistent and invariable. 


(;OOD “YEAR 


Service Station 


y/ 
WY, 





The Good year Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Sometime you will come to Goodyear Tires 
—sometime you will reap the benefit of the 
extra service they give. 


When you do come to them, buy them of the 
Goodyear Service Station Dealer near you. 


He is equipped and ready to help you get 
from Goodyear Tires the final mile of service 
we have built into them. 


That is his mission, one he is 
pledged to fulfill with all the abilities 
at his command. 


Ask this dealer to tell you about 
Good year Tubes—better tubes— 
and what they mean in lowering 
tire costs. 

And ask him to show you the 
Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit, which, 
as a primary factor in tire conser- 
vation, certainly should be in your 
car. ; 
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THE POULTRY YARD 
By Michael K. Boyer 

Experience is a teacher that insists on 
compulsory education. 

Half-hearted: poultrymen are always 
in need of something they never get. 

The man who is always ‘“‘ trusting to 
luck’? is best fitted for the lottery 
business. 

Undue haste generally causes a loss of 
time. Patience is a great factor in poul- 
try keeping. 

The man who will not admit his ignor- 
ance on poultry raising does not acquire 
much knowledge. 

Say what you will about comfort, hens 
and chicks would not take to the trees 
if the houses were clean and ail right. 





Editorial Observations 

The age of usefulness of a hen can not 
be fixed with certainty. Some hens in 
their first laying year do remarkable 
laying, but ever afterward are only 
ordinary. Again, others in their first 
year are but fair, and 
in their second year go 
ahead of their previous 
record in number of 
eggs luid. It has gen- 
erally been accepted 
that after a hen has 
had two full years of 
laying, she is not worth 
her board. No doubt 
that will hold good in 
a great many cases, 
but it can not be laid 
down asacastiron rule. 

On the writer’s farm 
there are five White 
Wyandotte hens. that 
were hatched in March, 
1912, and now-are en- 
tering on their sixth 
year. Originally there 
were ten of them in 

_ the pen, and as pullets 

they laid 1,920 eggs, 
or an average of 192 
each. Each year since 
then they have done 
good laying; but, nat- 
urally, each year a 
lower record. During 
the month of January 
of this year none of 
them laid, and in February only three 
hens got down to work. One of these laid 
sixteen eggs, another eight, and another 
four. In March all five hens laid, the 
records being twenty-three, fifteen, 
thirteen, thirteen and three eggs. In 
April the records were twenty-three, 
twenty-one, nineteen, nineteen and four 
eggs. In May the records ran twenty- 
four, twenty-one, twenty and twenty, 
one hen not laying, as she became 
broody. In- June the records were 
twenty-twe, nineteen, eighteen, eleven 
and seven-eggs. Up to July 1, the totals 
were seventy-eight, seventy - eight, 
seventy-three, fifty-two and fifty eggs. 
The hen that laid seventy-three eggs 
was the one that was broody for a 
month and a half. 

Now, if trap nests had not been used 
from the time the birds were pullets, it 
would have been impossible to know 

how good these hens were. The trap 
nests saved their lives and gave an extra 
profit, which would not have been the 
Case had they been killed after ‘their 


ing-house are some distance apart. 
or when gathered put the eggs in crates right on the spot 
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second year’s laying. The rule on the 
editor’s farm is to trapnest all hens, 


and keep them as long as they are prof- 
itable producers. 


Telling the Age of Fowls 


Strictly speaking, there is no positive 
test for the age of poultry. However, 
a close guess can be made under certain 
conditions. For instance, the size of 
the spurs generally distinguishes a two- 
year-old bird; yet the writer has had 
young birds develop spurs that would 
have done credit to older birds. On the 
other hand, he has had two-year-old 
birds with spurs that were as short and 
rounded as those of a cockerel. To 
some extent the texture of the leg is a 
guide, and so is the delicacy and fresh- 
ness of the skin of the face and comb. 
Yet there will be occasional hens that 
have a youthful appearance to a remark- 
able degree. 

Probably a better test is the skin of 


the body, that.of the older fowl being | 
coarser and drier in appearance. A . 


pullet will show rose-colored veins on 





Carrying eggs in small baskets to the packing-house is the expenditure 
of too much time and labor, esnecially when the hennery and the pack. 


the surface of the skin under the wings. 
Long silky hairs will also be grown 
there ; but after the pullet has become 
a year old those hairs and veins will dis- 
appear and the skin will grow white and 
veinless. 

It is more difficult to determine the 
age of water-fowls than it is of other 
poultry. 


Calendar for September 


Young stock; if they have been kept 
in a good growing condition, should now 
make a very promising appearance, 
showing signs of proper development 
for profit. 

Chicks hatched this month, with 
proper care, can be turned into excellent 
frying chickens in January. It is a trick 
worth trying. 

Where cockerels and pullets are run- 
ning together, some of the more pre- 
cocious fellows will be nagging the 
pullets. .The moment this is noticed it 
is best to separate them and give the 
cocketels extra feed: They will stand 


Either bring them closer together, 
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more forcing than will the pullets. It is 
a good rule to separate the sexes as soon 
as the cockerels start crowing, 

February-hatched pullets, or those 
brought out in early March, are near 
their laying age. The former, however, 
are apt to go into molt about now, which 
will give them a temporary setback in 
their laying. 

Hens are now entering into their molt, 
which cuts down the supply of eggs 
considerably. They are able to lay a 
few eggs in the early stage of molting, 
but when the task of growing the new 
coat comes, it will require all the food 
and energy possible to do the work prop- 
erly, and no material will be left to 
manufacture eggs. 

While molting, hens should have food 
of a nitrogenous, rather than carbona- 
ceous nature.. Oats and sunflower-seed 
should be fed, and about five pounds of 
linseed-meal should be added to every 
100 “pounds of mash food. In feeding 
sunflower-seed give about one-sixth the 
quantity of other grains used. 

Ducks should be turned into a new 
run, and the old one 
sown torye. This will 
act as a disinfectant 
to the soil and the rye 
will serve as a green 
crop for their winter 
feeding. 

Young turkeys that 
have survived until 
now should be in good 
condition; they have 
passed the critical age 
common.to turkeys. As 
a rule very few tur- 
keys die from disease 
in the fall of the year. 

There is no better 
time than now for a 
general cleaning up of 
houses and runs, 


Keeping Poultry 

In the business of 

keeping poultry, one 
.must take the bitter 
with the sweet. Thete 
will be discourage- 
ments and at times 
things will look dark 
and gloomy. It seems 
as though these hard 
knocks come to test 
our pluck. The man who endures them, 
plodding on all the more in spite of 
them, is the man who wins. A subject 
of the ‘‘ blues ’’ never accomplishes any- 
thing. 

Good common sense must be used. The 
small details must be noticed; it is some- 
thing promptly and rightly attended to, 
or something carelessly left undone, that 
determines profit or loss, 

The markets must be studied and the 
likes and dislikes of the customers must 
be catered to. Arguing with the trade 
is a poor method for success. 

In all lines of business there always 
will be failures, and that of poultry is 
no exception. Men often undertake the 
work when. they are not fitted for it. 
There must be a natural love for the 
work, and one must devote oneself re- 
ligiously to it. 

A poultryman can not measure a day’s 
work by: houts, There’ are duties for 
each day, and they ‘must be carefatly 
performed, often necessitating working 
from early to late. It is this sameness, 
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this being continually at the helm every 
day, including Sundays and holidays, that 
tries a man and makes him either a 
success or a failure. 


Poultry Notes 
Each scare a hen gets makes it just 
so much harder for her to lay her quota 
of eggs for the year. 
Milk is excellent for forcing a bunch 
of late-hatched chicks. 


More lice and mites breed in nest boxes 
than in any other place in the poultry 
house. 


A poultry house too high will be cold, 
and one too low will be uncomfortable 
to work in. 

Early in the fall is ages time to begin 
raising ducks. Four 
give a good start. 


cks and a drake | 


A good surfacing of clean sand will | 


be less apt to cause scaly legs than an 
earth-covered yard. 

Ten four-pound hens ought to an a 
pound and a half of drie 
them. FARMER VINCENT. 


The hens on some farms would give a 


feathers on | 


who wanted ducks, eggs or information. 
Having only an ordinary flock I soon 
exhausted the supply of eggs and stock, 
and I tried to answer all letters whose 
writers were so thoughtful as to enclose 
stamps. Being a poor man and working 
every day, I Soule? ’t afford to employ 
the help required to respond to the calls 
which eame from thirty states and two 
territories. Even to-day a letter came 
from South Dakota, and I decided to 
write you and ask that you explain to 
your readers that I raise a few ducks 
for pleasure, eggs and meat, merely for 
my own self and family, and do not 
attempt to supply the entire country. 
Evidently one who has nothing to sell 
must keep his name out of The Farm 
Journal.,’’ 





FeRners For Sale—either color, any size, singles, pairs 
or dozen lots, Catalog free. ¢, H. Keefer & Co., Greenwich, 0. 

be 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
White Wyandottes. Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 


SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 








| Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 


better account of themselves if the men | 


folks would belp once in a while with 
the hardest tasks 


Mrs. Charles Wilson, Cohassett, Mass., 
has twenty-two Rhode Island Red pul- 
lets that laid 297 e eggs in January, 350 in 
February, 412 in March and 390 in April. 


This time of the year the chicken thief 
is the busiest poultryman I know of. 
Head him off by putting a padlock on 
your doors and attending to the locking 
yourself. E. L. V. 


A hen’s manners are certainly shock- 
ing! But she can be made to eatina 
pao civilized@manner by the use of such 

a box as shown in 
the cut op 
This has a hing 
_- top, and when — 
~~ iscloseddownover 
the feed, the hen must stand at right 
angles to the box and eat through one 
opening. Such openings are on both 
sides and the box can be made any length 
desired. Dry or wet mash-or grain may 
be fed in it, but it is especially recom- 
mended for ‘dry mash, 


Chickens alone pay, but there is secur- 
ity in diversified poultry raising—a few 
ducks, some turkeys and some geese ; 
even a small flock of guineas is not 
unprofitable. FANNIE M. Woop. 


If one of the chicks gets hurt in any 
way so that the blood runs, take it out 
of the pen before the others get a taste 
of the blood. That often leads to the 
birds picking each other till they bleed. 


A soiled egg may be perfectly fresh 
and good, but it is hard work to make 
the buyer believe it. Just to be sure on 
that point, he is willing to pay two or 
three cents more a dozen for clean ones. 


Mrs. R. H. Brown, Latchford, Ont., 
Can., got 344 eggs last December, 396 
in January, 458 in February and 457 up 
to March 26, from a mixed lot of thirty- 
two White "Wyandottes, Rhode Island 

3 Reds and White 
Leghorns. The 
thermometer 
: often registered 
= 40 below- zero 
during that time. 


soe 








SMALL CHICK: “I HAVE TWO RIRTH- 
DAYS—THE DAY I WAS LAID AND THE 
DAY I WAS HATCHED! ”’ 


Three years ago George W. Benton,’ 


Corydon, Ind., told the readers of The 
Farm Journal his experience with ducks. 
He writes: ‘‘ Almost immediately I 

came swamped with letters from Eto 


Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you want Paint, write ine. Do it now. 
I can save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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How to Tell What is Killing 
the Chickens 


A close watch and prompt action are 
necessary to save the flocks 


E may pretty well determine the 
character of the animal that vis- 


ited our hen house by the condi- 
tion of the fowls as found. Should an 
opossum get into the coop he will kill 
but one or two on his visit. He eats the 


head and neck of the victim, and doesn’t * 


seem to care for the rest of the carcass. 

A mink is more deadly. He will slaugh- 
ter a dozen or more birds in a night, 
hom f them in the neck and sucking the 
bl Both the mink and the opossum 
leave the carcasses in the coop or house 
where they found them. 

Rats drag their prey into the holes or 
runways. Rats, however, very seldom 
attack a half-grown chicken or a fowl. 
Their appetite is more for the young- 
sters, so the front of each coop should 
be closed with a wire-covered frame, 
which keeps out the rats and permits 
ventilation. 

Cats and foxes carry their victims 
away with them; the cat, like the rat, 
cares only for the baby chicks, seldom 
doing damage to birds that weigh more 
than a pound. 

The skunk seems to select poultry for 
his diet only as a last resort. He pre- 
fers refuse meat or scrap. If any of 
the latter is found he will fill up with 
it and then retire to his den. The 
next night he will return, and in case 
the refuse meat or scrap is insufficient 
- to satisfy his appetite, he will top off 
on poultry. 

The weasel crawls on the roost, selects 
his victim, taps a vein and sucks the 
blood. The weasel is a regular con- 
tortionist, and is able to so contract his 
body that he can wedge through the 
smallest opening. 

Where there are foxes, opossums, 
minks, weasels and skunks will also 
abound. None of the above pests should 
be allowed to harbor near the poultry 
yard. Piles of rails or stones, stone 
walls, brier patches, make a safe har- 
bor for these vermin. A govd active 
dog will do much to keep them away. 

Hawks are deadly enemies. They have 
the habit of perching nearby and sur- 
veying the territory, and having once 
laid plans, descend upon the young chicks. 
€rows, while not as a rule poultry ene- 
mies, will attack chicks when very 
hungry, and especially in the spring 
when there are young crows in the nest 
tofeed. Little chickens that run around 
the coops in which their hens are pen- 
ned up, are particularly apt to be vic- 
tims of the crows. If the hen is running 
at large, she can usually protect them. 
The owl is a night-bird, and frequently 
feasts upon large poultry roosting in 
trees. 

The fox has a cunning way of hiding 
in some woodland nearby the range of 
the fowls. He keeps a close watch and 
waits until some reckless hen wanders 
near him, then suddenly grabs his prey 
and carries it to his haunts. If unable 
to capture any poultry during the day, 
he will visit the hennery at night. 

In sections where foxes are known to 
exist, the foundations of the poultry 
houses should begin a foot or two under 
the ground, as the sly old reynard has a 
knack of making a tunnel under the sill 
to gain entrance to the house. Care 
should also be taken that the houses are 
so closed at night that it is impossible 
for any of the night-prowling enemies 
named above to enter; and it is a wise 
poultryman who keeps a padlock on the 
door, for there are other poultry ene- 
mies besides those mentioned—the two- 
legged kind. Therecan be nothing more 
discouraging than to find, on opening up 

€ pens in the morning, that some 





‘‘midnight.poultry raiser ’’ has cleaned 
up your entire stock of chickens. 


Preventing Fighting of Males 


When the yards are divided by only an 
ordinary wire fencing, the males in oppo- 
site yards will fight, picking each other 
through the wire mesh. This often re- 
sults in great injury, especially to the 
combs, very good poe to prevent 
this is to nail a piece of scantling about 
three feet in length to each post, and on 
this scantling tack two or three foot 
wide (the latter is best) wire mesh, 
raised a little from the ground. This 
makes it impossible for males on either 
side of the fence to reach each other, 
and they soon give up in disgust. 








Chicks 7° 224.°?;_ Last hatch Sept. 12. Leghorns, Rocks, 
Broilers. Sandy Knoll Hatchery, Box 93, McAllsterville, Pa. 


iE CATALOG FREE. 60 fine breeds Poultry, Turkeys, 
Geese, Ducks, Guineas, Bantams, Hares, Cavies, Dogs and 
Pigeons. Stock. Eggs. Low prices. Pioneer Farm, Telford, Pa, 














French Burr Mill 


F _you believe in “farm effi- 
Bacsgoen A you should own one of 

these super! Is. 'B: ndi: 
feed and doing oe, AY Snes seeped 
bors, you can both save and 

make money. 

State kind and amount of 
er available and we will 
you something interesting. 


Sprout, Waldron 
Co., Box 267, 











Answering the Nation’s Call 


N this “supreme test” of the 

nation, private interests must be 
subordinated to the Government's 
need. This is as true of the tele- 
phone as of all other instrumentali- 
ties of service. 


The draft for war service which 
has been made upon the Bell 
System is summarized in a recent 
Government report. 


» Government messages are given 
precedence over commercial mes- 
sages by means of 12,000 specially 
drilled long distance operators all 
over the country. 


The long distance telephone fa- 
cilities out of Washington have 
been more than doubled, 


Special connections have been 
established between all military 
headquarters, army posts, naval 


stations and mobilization camps 


throughout the United States. 
More than 10,000 miles of special 


systems of communication have 
been installed for the exclusive use 
of Government departments. 


Active assistance has been given 
the Government by the Bell System 
in providing telephone communi- 
cations at approximately one hun- 


dred lighthouses and two hundred 


coast guard stations. 


Communication has been pro- 
vided for the National Guard at 
railroad points, bridges and water 
supply systems. 


A comprehensive system of war 
communication will be ready at the 
call of the Chief Signal Officer, and 
extensive plans for co-operation 
with the Navy have been put into 
effect with brilliant success. 


As the war continues, the demands of the Government will increase. 
And the public can help us to meet the extraordinary conditions by putting 
restraint on all unnecessary and extravagant use of the telephone. 


One Policy 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
, AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
































































Universal Service 
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THE BUSY BEE 
By D. Everett Lyon 


HE buckwheat crop will soon be 
ever and all that the bees will have 
access to will be late fall bloom in 

the form of goldenrod and asters. These 
will not last much longer, as the merry 
hum of the katydid, though it Julls us 
to sleep at night, reminds us that frost 
will soon be here. 

Care should be exercised not to give 
the colonies too many section boxes for 
comb honey or we will have a lot of un- 
finished sections on our hands. At the 
very first indication that the late bloom 
shows signs of failing we should take 
some of the empty section supers from 
the colonies and leave only as many 
as they will complete; for if we try to 
be hoggish and crowd the hives with 
supers we shal) defeat the very end we 
have in view. 

With the supers for extracted honey 
it makes little difference, for this honey 
does not, as is the case with comb honey, 
demand that every cell be capped to 
secure top-notch prices. 

Now is the time to go over every col- 
ony with a view of preparing it for 
winter; for should feeding for winter 
stores be needed, the bees will take the 
syrup and cap it in the brood nest much 
better now than later, when the nights 
are cold and frosty. 

The best winter store is the pure 
honey ; therefore we should leave with 
each colony as much as twenty-five or 
thirty pounds for wintering, if the hives 
are to be wintered out-of-doors, and 
about twenty pounds if they are to be 
wintered in cellars, though I prefer the 
outdoor wintering plan for many reasons. 

You will find in your apiary, as you 
carefully go over each hive, that some 
colonies are unusually strong and others 
very weak. Now is the time to equalize 
things and make each one ‘strong for 
the trying winter sleep. 

The method is. simple and is as fol- 
lows : From each of the strong colonies 
select a frame of sealed br with all 
adhering bees, not taking the queen, and 
give to each weak colony as many of 
these frames and bees as it requires. 
Then take the combs from the weak 
colonies, whase places are to be filled 
by those from-the strong colonies, and 
use them to fill up the space made 
in taking from the stronger ones, Be- 
fore transferring these combs to the 
strong colonies shake all adhering bees 
back into the hive from which they 
came, as the weak colonies should not 
be deprived of any of their bees. As 
the weather gets colder, partly close the 
éntrance to each hive, but leave enough 
space for a free flight of the bees. 

If some colonies are light in stores 
and others very heavy, you can-transfer 
some frames Sonee with sealed honey 
from the stronger ones. If you have 
extracted too freely from the hives, you 
can make up the deficit by mixing equal 
parts of hot water and pure granulated 
sugar until the mass is a thick syrup. 
By adding about a quart of extracted 
honey to the syrup you will make it all 
the more palatable for the bees, though 
it is not absolutely necessary to add the 
honey. Under no circumstances boil the 
water and sugar together, but heat the 
water to the boiling point and then pour 
in the sugar and stir until dissolved. 

Where much feed is to be mixed, the 
extractor will be a most excellent thing 
in which to do the work, filling the ex- 
tractor with hot water to the proper 
amount. While the comb baskets are rap- 
idly revolved, pour in the sugar slowly. 
Use an overhead feeder and give to 
each colony all the syrup it will need at 
one time, placing the feeder on in earl 
evening, in an extra hive body, an 


ghtly closing it so that no robber. 


ean get at it from the outside. 








| ‘The time to feed for winter stores is | POULTRY, AND, PIGEONS FOR, PROCTT 
in September, as the bees will carry it | any colored plates—an encyclopedia of poul- 
down more readily than in cold weather. | ay a ee 
Feeding for winter is nota regular thing, | Seat'torS cents. Low prices fowls and eggs, 
but only to be used in an emergency FRANK FOY, Box 36, CLINTON, IOWA 
where stores are scarce. It is well to go SQUAB BOOK FREE 
over the colonies just prior to the final Make money breeding PR squabs. 1917 mar- 
preparation of winter, and make sure 

they do.not run short. This is important, 


kets highest on record, Start at once. We teach 
you how to sell best as well as how to raise. 

as many a colony has been lost through 

starvation. 








Write at once for this free book to the found- 
er of the squab industry, PLYMOU ROCK SQUAB CO., 
300 Howard St., Mel Highlands, Massachusetts. 














1.0 Business-Hen White © . Iustrated 
Piitiioe free” CYCLE HATCHER CO. Elmira, N.Y. 











MAKES THE LAZY HEN LAY 





‘The Tale of a Lazy Hen” is the title of a new 










IMPROVED PARCEL POST 


, which tells how to make your 
lay every day in the year. Everybody, 
EGG BOXES o matter if you raise one chicken or a 


thousand, should send for this FREE 
“BOOK. Write foritatonce. It’s 
absolutely FREE. 


- The Poultry Mab 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINK, 
































: 26LNo. 2np Sr. 

















TIKES | 
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Here’s co 
Tire Quality 


is good, old-fashioned, thoroughbred 

quality in Ajax Tires—seasoned quality you 

can rely on—the kind of day after day, mile 

after mile service you have a right to expect for 
your investment. 

Ajax Tires have won with farm motorists. 
They are designed—and have the stuff in them’ 
for hardest road wear—for emergencies. Here is 
a tire for your roads—whatever they may be. 


ADAXK ROAD KING 


Like all Ajax Tires, it’s built to 
deliver service under the Aj 
: Guarantee in Writing, seukanie. 
Ajax originated this written guarantee — 
lives up to it every time—all the time. 

Ajax Road King is the Fe Ajax of them 
all. Thousands of miles of hardest use—under 
most. trying conditions—have proved their extra 
mileage—extra service. Why don’t you find out 
how they save money for you. 

Write for folder describing Ajax 
Road King—the tire for all roads. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
1796 Broadway New York 
















[ “While Others are Claimi lity. 
“We are Cocamuates = it ge 
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The Thief in the Night 
If you knew that a robbe in. was 
trying to enter your home, what would 
you do? 
Sout folks think that a rat is a joke, 





but if they don’t watch out the 

‘* joke ’’’ may be on them. Bubonic 
plague and leprosy are not pleasant visit- 
ors to have in the home, and yet some- 
times rats may bring just such plagues 
and perhaps others to your household. 

Mr. Rat is a thief as well as a pest- 
carrier : he steals bogs crops, kills your 
young chickens and damages your. prop- 
erty. He has no respect for the Monroe 
doctrine, the policeman’s club or your 
wife’s rolling-pin. He can look an 
official search-warrant in the face with- 
out blinking, and laugh at sheriff or 
constable. 

The Women’s Municipal League of 
Boston, Mass., has undertaken a rat- 
killing campaign ; farmers in some parts 
of the country have organized annual 
‘‘rat hunts’’; and Michigan in 1915 
passed :a law which provides for the 
payment of a five-cent bounty for each 
rat killed—the rats to be presented in 
lots of five, and the bounty paid out of 
the city or township treasury on vouchers 
by. the city or township clerk. 

In a personal letter to The Farm Jour- 
nal, the Chief of the Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., writes: 

‘* Replying to your letter I have to say 
that the Biological Survey is glad to 
endorse all concerted efforts to destroy 
rats in communities. Rat-killing day, 
if observed, should be devoted not only 
to destroying the animals, but to de- 
stroying and removing the many useless 
structures on farms that give harbor to 
rats. Such days were appointed in 
Nicholas county, Ky., May 2, 1907; and 
in Coleman county, Tex., October 18, 1915. 
Another form of campaign is to organize 
rat clubs and pay prizes for the largest 
number of rats killed within a certain 
period, say a month. If the Governors 
of states can be interested to the extent 
of appointing a rat-killing day for the 
whole state, it ought to accomplish much 


The Secretary of the Indiana State 
Board of Heaith writes us : 

‘*We have a rat law in this state 
which amounts’ to very little. It pro- 
vides that the Governor may issue a 
rosary ry appointing a Rat he in 
ndiana. No Governor has ever yet done 
this. It also provides that health officers 
may take up the rat problem and or- 
anize rat drives and issue circulars to 
induce the people te fight rats. As you 
might suppose, the bill amounts to 
nothing. Our efforts to organize rat 
drives have failed. The newspapers 
joke about it, the people stand around 
and sneer, and cooperation can not be 
secured. Even though some farmers 
suffer severely from rats and know it, 
it does not occur to them to try to ex- 
terminate the vermin. I asked one 
farmer when I was making a rural sani- 
tary survey: ‘ Why do you not kill the 
rats?’ His answer was: ‘ What's the 
use? They will come again.’ I told 
him that a clean shirt would get dirty. 
The argument did not seem to strike 
him. e livery stables in little towns 
are alive with rats, and the livery stable 
men sit around and soak up tobacco by 
the pound and look stupidly at the rats 
as they run in and out of their holes.”’ 

We suggest that Our Folks in Indiana 
get busy and write their Governor to 
appoint a Rat Day in the state. And 
then let our readers in other states do 
the same with their Governors, and the 
pressure of many such letters will cause 
the rat menace to collapse like a bubble 
pricked with 4,000,000 pitch-forks. Get 
out your pitch-fork and chase the assas- 
sin off the place ! 

We have a Fire-Prevention Day ; why 
not a Rat Day? 





This Modern Seven Room 


VENT ibs 


Shipped Anywhere 


Here is a splendidly 
designed, ern and 
conveniently ar- 
ranged home. You 
can build it this fall 
easily before snow 
flies—move in within 
thirty days after ar- 
rival of the material. 
winds. 


It’s built for the 


coldest climate and the strongest 


Has three bedrooms, living-room, dining-room, kitchen, bath 


and closets. All material readi-cut 3 the original Aladdin System, 
a 


saving 18% of the lumber and nearly 


lf of the labor. The Aladdin 


catalog No. 450 gives full information. 


This Shingled Bungalow 


—_ is the Stanhope, a charming shingled 


ungalow, rooms) all on. one’ floor—conve- * 


nient and comfortable.and with three 
bedrooms, It’s one of the most pop- 
ular homes ever designed and the- 
price is remarkably low. eae 
Built of Aladdin’s fam- ae 
ous knotless material, 

all shingles, outside 

finish, interior wood- 

work, flooring, doors 

and porch work fur- 

nished in beautiful 

clear lumber, free from 

all knots or defects of 

every kind. The Alad- 

din catalog No. 450 

pom ye gs Bg igh a 

and full description. 


Strathmore 
$1381. 


This 
is the 


8 Rooms— 
4 Bedrooms 


The Strathmore has many interesting fea- 
tures. A front entrance porch, a side. per- 
gola porch, with French doors leading to 
living-room, open stairway to second floor, 
large living-room, dining-room, kitchen and 
pantry and four bedrooms and bath. Ex- 
amine the arrangement of rooms on first 
and second floors as shown in pictures at 
right. The catalog No. 450 contains much 
more interesting information about the 
Strathmore. 


Get the ALADDIN CATALOG—100 Designs 


A beautifully bound book of 120 pages profusely illustrated with colored photographs will be 


sent you upon your mailing the coupon below. This 
if you expect to build. It gives full informa- 
tion on the subject of building, on the subject 
of the original Aladdin Readi-Cut System of 
Construction, and pictures over one hundred 
modern homes priced from $100 up to several 
thousand dollars. Send for it today. 


The ALADDIN Co. 


Home Builders To The Nation 
737 Aladdin Ave., BAY CITY, MICH. 


Aladdin Book of Homes No. 450 is invaluable 


- The ALADDIN Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Without cost tome, send me at once your } 


Book of Aladdin Homes No. 450. 
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How To Draw Up a Farm Lease 
That’s Fair to Both Landlord 
and Tenant 
By A. H. Threckmorton 
[Legal inqwiries from Gur Folks may be sub- 
mitted and will: be answered in the paper, each in 
its turn if af interest to the general reader ; but 
there will be so many questions that printed an- 
swers may be long delayed. Those who want an 
immediate reply by mail should remit one dollar, 

addressed “ Law Department,” this office.) 
N response to numerous requests for 
° form of farm lease, the following 
wi eee Make two copies and 
sign bot the tenant keeps one, the 
landlord the other : 
THIS AGREEMENT, Made this . 
day of .... in the year. ., between 
. party of the first part, and. . 
party of the second part, provides as 
follows : 


1. The party of the first part leases, 
for the consideration hereinafter stated, 
to the party of the second part, the fol- 
lowing described land and premises : 
alte: bile ne Mo To have and to hold the 
same subject to the conditions and limi- 
tations as herein agreed upon, for a term 

inning the . Oh, Pee ae 

ending the . . day of . a. 
with the stipulation that the same is 
renewed from year to year under the 
same conditions should neither we | 
notify the other in writing of his wis 
to terminate this lease months 
before the end of the lease year. 


2. It is the desire of the contracting 
parties to conduct the general business 
of crep production, stock raising and 
stock feeding on the above described 
farm ; the general of crop rotation 
to be as follows: The land to be occu- 
pied by corn for two years, small ~ 
to follow the corn for on 1 ye 
small grain to be succeeded by two ve 
of grass or tame hay. 


3. The poets ce of a wi part, or farm 
owner, will the material nec- 
essary to keep cos buildings, fences, and 
other improvements in repair, and 
he will pay for such skilled and mechan- 
ical labor as may be necessary in making 
repairs or constructing nee new im- 
provements, and will also pay all taxes 
on the land and buildings of said farm, 
including the farm road tax. 


4. The party of the second part will 
furnish all work animals, labor, machin- 
ery and tools necessary properly to 
equip said farm, and will —e them 
at his own expense, except that he shall 
be allowed pasture in season for a rea- 
sonable number of work animals, not to 
exceed. ... . inall. Theparty of the 
second part agrees to plow, sow, till, plant 
and cultivate said land in a good farmer- 
like manner and in the proper season ; 
to put into crops all land that is not 
ed down; to harvest all crops in 
their proper season; to haul out and 
scatter on the proper fields, most in need 
of it, all manure produced on the farm, 
by the first of November each year ; to 
mow the roadsides, to cut the briers, and 
to keep all noxious weeds from going to 
seed on the farm. He also further 
agrees to do all the work, not requiring 
the services of a skilled mechanic, of 
repairs to buildings and fences, with the 


materials furnished by the party of the 


first part and free of charge to him. He 
also agrees to haul all material used on 
said farm and to hau! all the products 
thereof to market, free of cost to the 
party of the first part. 


5. The parties to this agreement 

shall each bear one-half the expense of 

—— the farm with stock for breed- 

and feeding purposes, such stock 

of the kind and breed agreed upon, 

pot to the amount necessary to stock the 

farm with a view to providing sufficient 
stock to consume the ae cro 

grown thereon ; they will each pay for 
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one-half the feed purchased for con- 
sumption by suchstock ; they will each 
pay one-half the taxes and insurance on 


their undivided property, for one-half 
the machinery work of the threshing 
bill, for one-half of all grain or 
seed and fertilizers used on: said 
and one-half the ve bill for vied 
ing for their j sintly live stock. 

6. All animals raised for sale or pur- 
chased for feeding shall be fattened and 
dis of when ready for market at 

times as may be mutually agreed 

pon by the parties hereto. o farm 

products shall be sold except by mutual 

agreement, and when such sales are 

made, whether of live stock or of crops, 

the proceeds shall be divided equally be- 
tween the parties hereto. 

7. The party of the second part 
shall not sublet the farm or any of the 
fields thereon without the written. con- 
sent of the first party, and the first party 
reserves the right of free entry upon 
the premises for the. purpose of making 
improvements thereon, and to plow or 
till certain fields after the crops have 
been removed, in case the lease is to be 
terminated. 

8. It is agreed that the second party 
shall have the use of the garden on the 
farm, shal] be allowed to raise a reason- 
able amount of poultry, not, however, 
so as to interfere with the proper man- 
agement and working of the farm, and 
shall be allowed pasture for not exceed- 
ing... . cows for his own use. 

9. It is further mutually agreed that 
at the termination of this lease, if other 
means of settlement fail, the party of 
the second part shall divide each class 
of the jointly owned livestock into two 
parts, and the party of the first part 
shall have choice of eo either of 
these parts as his own; and if a price 
can not be agreed upon for the second 
party’s half of the straw and fodder, 
which it is agreed shall be left on the 
farm, it shall be bought by the first 
party at a price to be fixed by two dis- 
interested persons of whom each party 
to this agreement shall:select: one, or in 
the event ntof their failure to agree, at the 
mee fixed by a third whom they shall 
select. 


10. Witness our hands this..... 
day of .... inthe year19... 
BRE ca aa 


[Note: In some sedittinies land is 
rented on the basis of the landlord fur- 
nishing thing and «xe tenant re- 
ceiving The form here given 
could easily be changed, if desired, to 
vadapt it to such an agreement. ] 
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Don’t Get Doeked for Dirt 


NE farmer I know does. not clean 
the grain he sells, and-when he 
goes with.a lead to sell he isnot in 

shape to ask, the .best price and he 
doesn’t get it; and the is like this : 
‘* How. much . shall .I .be doeked for. the 
dirt that is in it ?’’ : The buyer. eleans it 
and has the sereenings that. the farmer 
ought: to have for feed. 

That farmer doesn’t: clean and grade 


his seed wheat er oats. Very often he has 
A No. .1.grain in-his barn, goes and 
buys seed at.a high price thats not so 


good for-his:land. 

Then when he plows and‘harrows and 
prepares his land for a:crop)(land worth 
$150 to $250 ancacre) he sows poor dirty 
seed on it. Some farmers I have :talked 
tosay: ‘‘I know I ought»to>clean and 
grade it, butmot having. a fanning mill 
on my farm I sometimes go to the ele- 
vater or to the public cleaner, and:often 
I think the seed is not: bad and it is a 
very long way to the cleaner:and the 
land is ready.’’ And they sowit—sow 
all sizes of kernels. The small shrunken 
ones don’t make a strong plant, and 
winter-kill or don’t: make good. 

Another farmer goes to the cleaner at 
the elevator and has the grain run 
through, not graded—and in many cases 
gets it infested with smut» germs, be- 
cause the grain that went through be- 
fore his had smut. 

A third farmer says: ‘‘I don’t clean 
the grain I feed—no use.’’ And all'the 
foul seeds pass through to ‘the manure 
and to the land and grow again. 

It pays to grade and clean seed grain 
in a mill onthe farm. C. M. 


Thinks It Was Unfair 


You will please cancel my subscription at 
onee,'as I don’t care to patronize any one 
conducts such unfair, unjust contests as your 
Picture Game proved to be. 

Denver, Col. H. S. WENTWORTH. 

I enjoyed the gameimmensely, but was sur- 
prised ‘to find my ‘name ‘so high among the 
winners. Sometime in the future I trust that 
you will run another contest, for: the answers 
chosen in this.one were.so.fair that lam sure 
every participant will be well satisfied whether 
their efforts were crowned with success or not. 

New York City, N.Y. Jonn 8. Hannan. 


As nearly as we can tell, most of Our 
Folks who played in the Picture Game 
enjoyed it, and agree with. Mr.. Hannan 
and not with Mr. Wentworth... Be that 
as it_may, Mr. Wentworth has. gone, 
his subscription is cancelled,.and we are 
one good subscriber short. Will some one 
who enjoyed the Picture Game send us 
a new subscription to take his place? 











As low as 
$9.90 





. $10, 000.00 





























QUALITY THE BEST 
Shas the Dei idintn We 
when delivered to you. 
GUARANTEED 
hem yh siaset. ; 














Save ona 
TRACTOR! 


hal BF on a draw bar, 20 HP. on belt, fourveylinder, 
By actual test 


motor. 
aieaaanee ad ‘motor’s power to: greed a 
Sclivers atthe drow burt per gent oft "3 * fine bate 
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eat AllYourHouse 
with One Register 
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When you get out of bed on a bitter cold morn- 
ing, how much it means to enjoy real warmth, 
throughout your whole house ! 


And when you come in from the morning chores, 
what a comfort! Then after a long drive it’s royal 
to get into a house that is warm and cozy. 






























And it’s ‘all so easy—and so economical. For 
about the price you would spend for heating stoves, 
that would heat part of your house only, you may 
have all the house warm, by installing the thoroughly 
tested and widely known 








The Patented Pipeless Furnace 


We guarantee a 35% fuel saving over the ex- 
pense of heating your house by any other method 
when you use a Caloric Pipeless Furnace. Many 
of our customers say that they save half. This 

guarantee applies to coal, coke and wood. 





You will not know real heating 
comfort until your home enjoys 
the balmy circulation of healthful 
warmth produced by the Caloric. 
All the heat of your fuel goes right 
into all your rooms through only 
one register, and circulates to the 
furthest corners uniformly, warm- 
ing every nook and cranny with 
purified air. 





Over a thousand people have 
written a book about the satisfac- 
tion of the Caloric, and many 
™ thousands more endorse what 

_ these say. The proof of its suc- 
cess is indisputable. - | q 
Let the. Caloric dealer show you. If Bs — _ 


you don’t know him, let us give you his vA | | CT 
name and send you our testimonial book. “att un java o> 
‘ng ig 


THE MONITOR STOVE & RANGE CO. 
4830 Gest Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


. a 
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When Wheat Went Kiting 


By Charles Dillon 


ILL Stevens of Reno county, Kan- 
sas, harvested 3,000 bushels of the 
finest hard winter wheat in the 

summer of 1914. The European war 
had just _— under way, and Stevens 
was reading the papers. Wheat was 
going up, and he intended to get some 
of the top figures. He didn’t happen 
to need money just then or he was able 
to get what he did need at the bank, so 
he stored his grain. About $1.50 a 
bushel, he decided, would be his price. 
He never had sold any for more than 
$1.02, which had then seemed to him 
enough for a fair profit; but Stevens 
had been reading, wherefore he be- 
lieved that forty-eight cents more 
would be about right. 

And then came illness in his fam- 
ily, and he couldn’t think of wheat 
or markets. Home needed him, and 
there he stayed as a faithful father 
should. By the time the market 
touched $1.50 a bushel he could not 
leave the place. All he could do was 
watch the papers and do his part 
about the house, and make up his 
mind that with the war going cece. 
split the demand for wheat wasn’t 
likely to be less insistent very soon. 
About $2 a bushel would do, he 
thought, and he ceased to worry 
about it. 

Wheat went to $2, as authentic 
history recounts, and Bill thought he 
might as well hold on a while longer. 
Neighbors had sold every bushel 
they owned long before. Most of 
them had received $1.35, and had 
gone about settling their bills well 
satisfied. So Bill waited. One doesn’t 
usually associate family illness with 
visitations of Providence, but this 
one began to take on that look. 
Wheat continued to soar, and Bill 
held on. Finally spring work began, 
and once more it seemed impossible 
or at least ——— to get any 
hauling done. But at length, to avoid 
the impression that I am trying to 
make a short story long, Bill Ste- 
vens did get his wheat hauled to the ele- 
vator, and a buyer at Pretty Prairie 
paid him $3.05 a bushel for it—more 


than $9,000. If it hadn’t been for the 
illness in the family Bill would have 
sold that grain for $4,500, about $4,500 


less than he received on the twentieth 

day of May. The moral, of course, is: 

Have a family ! 
** * * 

Here’s another true wheat story: 
Charley Smith of Cedar Point, in the 
Cottonwood Valley, Kansas, is a bach- 
elor, and of course he has a hobby. He 
has had it for many years. For fifty 
yones or more he has been one of the 
anded gentry of Chase county. He 
owns several hundred acres of the best 
land in that region, and it has more 
granaries on it and the granaries have 
had more wheat and corn in them than 
any other storehouses in the county. 
Smith just naturally sat up nights plan- 
ning granaries. It was his delight. He 
isn’t a miser, but he has well-defined 
ideas about a man’s getting a fair re- 
ward for the things that he produces 
from the soil. 

About the middie of May he appeared 


THE BULLFROG SANG TO THE 
REST OF THE GANG; 

“ THAT’S FINE!” SAID THE 
BIG ORANG-UTANG. 

BUT THE OWL LOOKED WISE 
AND BLINKED HIS EYES, 

AND HE SAID: “‘ I HATE TO CRITICIZE, 

BUT I’D LIKE TO SAY...” THEN HE 
TALKED ALL DAY; 

BUT THAT, OF COURSE, 18 THE CRITIC’S 

Y 









Raa i wee 
‘*I wish Charley would hurry up and marry 
the girl he dreams about when he’s alone in 
front of his home fire’’ 


at the station with a few loads of 
wheat, followed by a few more of corn. 
Before he finished he had hauled in 
about 4,500 bushels of wheat in prime 
condition, which he promptly sold for 
$3 a bushel ; and 11,000 bushels of corn, 
for which the elevators 7 him $1.60. 
Some of the corn brought only $1.50 a 
bushel, but he seemed complacent about 
it. He banked about $30,000, and calmly 
went back to the old home. 

I can see only one moral here: Keep 
your credit good and your grain dry. 
But, really, when I think of that $30,000 
I’m sorry that Charley Smith is a bach- 
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ernment say that no rod of square steel 
as large as three-fifths of an inch has 
ever been fused by lightning—square 
bars being used in that country. 

Herr Von Schwarts, the greatest 
scientific writer on this subject in’ Ger- 
many, @ country in which there is gov- 
ernment inspection of all rods each 
spring, says a copper rod should be not 
less than one-third of an inch, solid. 
Such a rod would weigh 187 pounds to 
the thousand feet. 

Some of the copper rods now in use 
are made of_a number of wires and 
weigh but 147 pounds to the thousand 
feet. The ‘danger from reducing the 
size is from the rod being melted by the 
conversion of energy into heat. A rod 
of but 147 pounds weight to a thousand 
feet must be near the danger line 
in lightness. 








a . 7 


elor—I wish he’d hurry up and marry 
the girl he dreams about when he’s alone 
in front of his home fire. 


Steering the Lightning Flash 
By B. B. Buckley, ex-Fire Marshal of Ohio 


Those killed in houses struck by light- 
ning do not suffer from the providence 
of God, but from neglect of owners to 
put lightning rods above them. Unless 
the thunderbolt is warded off on its way 
into the ground, it goes amuck like a 
runaway automobile without a driver. 

The thunder cloud, usually, is charged 
with positive electricity which induces 
a rising of negative electricity in all 
conductors ——s from the earth 
below it. If the conductors are metal 
and have sharp points, or are trees full of 
sap and leaves, they give off ‘‘ brushes ”’ 
of electricity which neutralize the stress 
above them and prevent a lightning 


stroke. 


The conductivity of copper is seven 
times that of steel. This makes it the 
more valuable forthatimportant function 
of a rod—giving off negative electricity 
to avert a stroke. But when a stroke 
comes this superior conductivity is a dis- 
advantage, for the electricity surges in 
the rod and is likely to give off side 
flashes. 

If there is insufficient time for a rod 
to ward off a stroke because of the 
rapid approach of a cloud, the greater 
resistance of iron or steel is an advan- 
tage, in that it damps out the vibrations 
sooner, rendering the flash slower and 
therefore less explosive. 

The instructions of the French gov- 


The cost of copper for rods has dou- 
bled lately, but steel has not, and 
the galvanized steel rod is equally 
effective. 

The Ohio Federation of Mutual In- 
surance Associations appointed a com- 
mittee to determine what rods now 
on sale should be accepted as effec- 
tive ones by mutual companies in 
writing policies. *The state fire mar- 
shal asked every manufacturer of 
rods in the United States to send 





him samples, to be passed upon by 
this committee. Each of the manu- 
facturers in the business submitted 
specimen sections. One or more rods 
from each manufacturer, seventeen 
in all, were O. K’d as effective by 
this committee. 

A ‘‘proper rod,’”’ according to the 
standards of this committee, if of 
iron or steel, must be galvanized ; 
and if of copper, must. weigh two 
and three-quarter ounces to the foot. 


How We Paid the Mortgage 
The story of one Iowa farm 


Dear EpiTor: In an article I saw 
in a farm paper a while ago, a young 
man asked: ‘‘Is it possible to buy 
and pay fora farm at the present 
high prices of everything, including 
land at $150 to $300 per acre, with- 
out some outside financial assistance?’’ 

Yes, I know that it can be done, 
but it will take a lot of hard work and 
stick-to-it-ive-ness. As an example, I 
am going to tell you what we have done 
and could do — if necessary. 

To begin with, in the year 1903 there 
was an indebtedness of $6,000 on my 
mother’s farm. We had a se team 
of horses, very few cattle and hogs, and 
no machinery worth telling about. We 


_were getting nowhere near the prices 


we are getting today. That indebtedness 
has all been paid. Also, have the farm 
fenced with steel posts and hog-tight 
fencing ; and have all new machinery, 
from plow to hay-loader. Have had an 
auto since 1911. We originally had a 
good house and barn but no other build- 
ings. We ay up a12x 34 foot clay-block 
(hollow tile) silo in 1914; a hog house 
and corn-crib 22 x 30 x 16 built of the 
same material in 1915; and a good 
chicken-house 30 x 16 in 1916. We have 
all modern conveniences, such as hard 
and soft water, furnace, bath, etc. 

In addition we have had vacations, 
such as a trip to the Pacific Coast and 
other places of interest. We now have 
sixteen head of high-grade Holstein 
cows and heifers (five of these are reg- 
istered); five head of horses, thirty 
head of hogs, and about 200 chickens. 
Besides, we did not put in a sixteen-hour 
day, as we seldom started the day before 
five o’clock in the morning, and’ very 
seldom worked later than six o’clock in 
the evening: This was all done on an 
eighty-acre farm; so now let’s hear 
from others. 

Catalpa Grove Farm. J. L. Corps. 
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Father Didn’t Whip Me, But— 
By Farmer Vincent 


SAW a man the other day who has 

reached life’s sundown. He says the 

reason he has not done so well as 
some folks is because he ‘‘ never had a 
chance.’’ So now he is one of the most 
dejected, pitiful looking men I ever saw. 

o chance! Has he not seen open 
doors all the way along through life? 
Have not gates stood wide open for him 
at —_ step of the way since he set 
out? But he did not go through. 

Young man, your gates and your doors 
are now open. Now is your chance! 
Be earnest; keep steady; but go through! 

You can’t make a rooster full-blooded 
by pulling the black feather out of his 
wing. You’ve got to begin farther back 
than that to get rid of the undesirable 
markings. 

It is not enough for a father or a 
mother to ‘‘feel sorry’’ that Mary is 
“‘going with’’ a shiftless, good-for- 
nothing fellow. Why doesn’t she see 
that she is laying the corner-stone fora 
life of trouble? You ask that, but do 
you think you would have done it at her 
age? Mary is only a second edition of 
her father and mother. What she needs 
is a good ‘‘ talking to.” Not a scolding 
or a cruel punishment. That might only 
make matters worse. 

And there is this about it, too. If the 
young man Mary thinks so smart does 
not straighten up and be somebody when 
he sees his treasure slipping away from 
him, you may make up your mind that 
it is good riddance of bad rubbish ! 

A good while ago I did something 
wrong in school. I have forgotten what, 
but I have not forgotten the look on 
father’s face when he took me down to 
the barn to whip me. 

When every ing was ready father 
just broke down and began tocry. He 
never struck me a blow. But those 
tears did for me what no whipping ever 
could have done; and I put my arms 
around my father’s neck and told him I 
never would do that wrong again. Then 
it was all right between him and me. 


Too much of this world’s business has. 


been done on the lick-and-get-even plan. 
It never righted a wrong. It may put 
a stop to trouble for a few minutes, but 
soon a worse one will break out. 

The trouble which too many fathers 
and mothers have with their boys and 

irls is that the old folks are living 

own cellar while the young folks are 
away up in the sky-parlor, miles apart 
and the doors shut between. Come up 
out of the dark, father and mother! 
Live in the sunshine ! Keep your hearts 
cheery and warm, just as near as you 
can like those of your loved ones. 

Here is the chance for a good many 
of us to pull back the plow and turn 
the furrow of life over right. Nowhere 
along the world’s highway is there work 
that will bring-a grander harvest than 
helping young men and women to take 
right: views of life. 




















Wait! Hawe you cleaned the seed. and 
carefully prepared the seed bed ? Those 
precautions are. necessary. for a big. 
wheat crop next year 





“That Roof’s a Wonder! 
“It’s the new Everlastic Multi-Shingle. 


“You can see for yourself that it's the most beautiful roof around here! 
And it stands to reason that it will resist fire, wind and weather like 
slate, because the surface is real slate ! 


“Yet it costs no more than a roof of high-grade wooden shingles. 





“How’s that for a combination > 


“It'is one of the best roofings Barrett ever put out, and Barrett has been 
a pioneer. in the roofing business for over fifty years. 


All this is so. We have taken high-grade felt and bituminous water- 
proofing cement and into the surface we have émbedded, while it was 
still hot, small particles of red or green slate. By using small particles 
of slate instead of costly slate slabs, we have given you a roof at a mere 
fraction of the cost of a slate roof. 


The next time that you go to town visit your dealer and ask him to show 
you this remarkable roof, and you will agree that here’s a wonder! 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


For those who prefer the customary method 
of laying shingles, we offer Everlastic Tylike 

hingles, made of the same material as 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles, cut into indi- 
vidual shingles 8° inches wide by 12% 
inches long, and laid exactly like wooden 
shingles. 


cottage, shed, warehouse with a practically 
indestructible roof offering real frre-protec- 
tion and unusual beauty. Comes in rolls 
like any ready roofing. Surfaced with 
crushed slate in your choice of two colors, 
red or green. 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


Barrett's Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing is the 
standard for durability among “rubber” 
roofings because it is made of high-grade 
felt saturated with bituminous cement 

by the Barrett process. 


Will not run or dry out in the hottest 
weather or get brittle or crack in the coldest. 
Ask your dealer to show. you Barrett's 
Everlastic “Rubber” 


Tylike Shingles are fire-, wind- and weather- 
resisting, and fit much more snugly and 


tightly than wooden or slate shingles. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 
Here is the Everlastic Slate-Surfaced ma- 


terial in a form for quick, economical laying. 
In a few minutes you can cover a barn, 





HANDSOME FREE BOOKLET 


Be-sure to send for booklet telling more about 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles. Free upon request. 





Largest Manufacturers in 
the World of Roofing and The 
Roofing Materials. 


ew hi mn Se Louis 
i 
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Tractors for Fall Plowing 


ACTORS are especially suitable 

for fall plowing. At this time land 

is often very dry and hard and the 
temperature is usually high, but the 
hard ground gives the tractor wheels 
better traction and the heat does not 
lower its efficiency. 

Fall plowing should be from eight to 
nine inches deep where the soil ved a 
mit it. There is danger of overloading 
the tractor at this season of the year. 
The pull of the — through dry land 
at such a depth is enor- 
mous, the draft often run- 
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ment. This will enable the land to hold 
more water. . 
Can you beat these records ? 
Kenton, Del. EUGENE C. ATTIX. 


Cost of Running a Tractor 


I plowed 202 acres in twenty-two and 
ahalf days. The first 100 acres was so 
hard and dry it was almost impossible 
to plow with horses. I averaged about 
ten hours a day, and about one acre an 
hour. The cost of operatiny, kerosene 
430 gallons, was $32.25. It took fifty- 
four gallons of cylinder oil, and seven 
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I plowed with three fourteen-inch bot- 
tom plows, and I aim to plow anaverage 
of eight inches deep. I putin sixty-five 
acres of oats last spring, doing all of 
this in about twenty-seven hours. I 


. used forty-nine gallons of kerosene, 


costing $3.92; four gallons of cylinder 
oil, and one gallon of gasoline for start- 
ing ; a total expense of $5.16. 

I shelled and ground corn,.sawed wood, 
and graded the roads, and.so far have had 
no trouble to speak of with the tractor. 
I believe my ground is in better shape ” 
than ever, because I was able to disk 
it thoroughly, and harrow, 
: and get a good seed bed. 








ning as high as 800 pounds 
for each fourteen-inch 
bottom. 

A plow with a draft of 
800 pounds moving at the 
rate of two miles per hour 
requires 4.2 horse - power. 
At this rate a 10-20 tractor 
should be made to handle 
only two bottoms, as the 








I now have an attach- 
ment for my binder, so as 
to use the binder and sit on 
the seat of the tractor. I 
hope to cut all my oats this 
way. The arrangement for 
the binder makes it possible 
to eliminate one man, so use 
this extra man in shocking. 

A. R. NORDMEYER. 





surplus power will be needed 
toclimba grade or get over 
a hard spot that may be in 
the field. 

Land that is not to be 
seeded until spring should 


Here it takes three men and twelve mules to do approximately 
the same amount of work done by the tractor and one man 
shown in the picture below 





not be harrowed or disked, 





as the rough land will catch 
and retain more moisture 
than if it were smoothed 
down. 


Tractor Pointers 
Large spur-gears, even 


if provided with automatic 
oilers, need cleaning and an 








Chebanse, Ill. 


** Cheaper than Horses’”’ 


In plowing I can do with 
my 8-16 almost as much as 
my two brothers on two 
gangs, one having six horses 
and the other five. The 
turn more furrows than 
do with the tractor, but 
then I eat breakfast and 
get to the field early. By 
the time they get under 
way with their teams I 
have made about three 








application of hard oil occa- 





rounds; the same thing at 





sionally. The time spent in 
cleaning will be paid for by 
the extra service the tractor 
will give. 

In handling hopper-cooled 
engines, care should be ex- 
ercised to see that no dirt 
and dust blows in through the open top 
of the hopper. In such engines as these, 
dust may cause more trouble than scale. 


The fine dust that arises in clouds from 
the wheels and plows produces wear 
when it gets into cylinders and bearings. 
Extra precaution should be taken to see 
that plenty of oil is used and that the 
parts are kept clean. 


The tractor on solid ground is severely 
stressed when the clutch is thrown in 
very suddenly and the full power of the 
engine thrown into gear. This is a sea- 
son when the tractioneer should use 
more care in handling his machine. 


$100 a Month With a Tractor 


The tractor as an investment is a very 

ey one, as mine is clearing me nearly 
100 per month. 

I consider my expense for kerosene 
and lubricating has been very small. I 
used my tractor for shelling corn with 
a big cylinder sheller and frequently 
shelled as much as 2,500 bushels in a 
day, for which I got one and a half cents 
per bushel, and my total expense would 
not be more than $2.50 per day, count- 
ing eighteen gallons of kerosene at: nine 
cents per gallon, one and a half gallons 
lubricating oil, and one pound cup grease. 
I find my engine very powerful for belt 
work, as I have frequently shelled ten 
to twelve bushels of corn per minute. 
And for sawing wood there is no limit 
to the power. 

As for plowing, I plowed more acres 
of ground in the same field, the furrows 
being the same length, than three three- 
horse teams, and did the work much 
better. 

A great help in the preparation of a 
seed- is the use of a subsoil attach- 


part of the outfit. 





Copyright. Underwood & Underwood. 
Seeding wheat on the farm of. Mrs. Josse Rand, Copelin, Kans. 
The boy is merely having a joy ride, so you can’t count him as 
After you’ve studied the mule picture above 
you'll better appreciate the work being done by this tractor 


gallons of gasoline for priming, and I had 
expenses of $1.50 for repairs, making a 
total cost of $49.63. 

I also filled two sixty-ton silos in one 
and a half days, pulling a seventeen- 
inch cutter, on the above expense. 

I have not used a team of horses for 
field work, from threshing until husking, 
except to spread manure. 


noon and again at night. 
That kind of work soon 
counts up. 

We think the 8-16 is just 
the thing. When we bought 
it we got the tractor for 
about $350 cheaper than 
eight head of horses, and then in har- 
ness we saved another $150, saving a 
total of $500 on the first investment. 
Every day’s operation of the tractor 
saves something over the cost of feed 
for eight horses ; besides, we save one 
man’s hire, and we know that the trac- 
torif taken care of will last a long time. 

Miller, S. Dak. Louls SCHWARTZ. 








4 Buccy § AUTO TOP 

5 Wueets | ROOF rosupr 
$9.75 Jannenn: $7 TS, $45 
FREIGHT PAD YOU SAVE Two. POST PAID 


Repair THIRDS PRICE 
OF NEW TOP CATALOG GIVES WHOLESALE 
Grave PRICES SAMPLES OF TOP MATERIALS AND 
FREIGHT PREPAY OFFER ON BUGGY AND 
$8.25 auto parts 


Split Hickory Wheel & TopCo.,1101 S St., Cincinnati, 0. 


SELF- OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MOTOR 
Keeping OUT DUST and RAIN = Keeping IN OIL 


SPLASH OILING ._@ 










DOUBLE GEARS — Each Half the Load 
Every feature desirable in a windmill in the 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline — Pumps —Tanks 
_'Water Supply Is — Steel Frame Saws 
Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2509 12m Sr. Cuicaco 














BUCKSKIN TIRES 
Buckskin Tires are made by skilled workmen 
of the same quality Para rubber and 
Island we as those in ~ 


both ways. Remarkable offer to 
owners detailed in free illustrated book. Send 
for it today—also price 

vas AND M. RUBBER CO. 


jorrow St, ton, O. 
West. Dist. Office, 1436 8. Mich. Ave., 













Our free 








Blast Out Those Stumps Now 


Make your stump land produce big crops. Clear those idle acres. 
You can do the work yourself. It’s easy, quick and cheap 


Atlas Farm 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 


0°, Punch a hole under the ) t 8 de 

Better Farming,'' tells how to. save tinie atid money 
s Farm Powder for tree planti 
’ ‘blasting, etc. 


TLAS POWDER CO., Dept. F328, Wilmington, Del. 







if you use 






2 


stump, it, light a fuse and the work is dome! 
ng, ditch digging, sub- 
Write for it today, - - 
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A Test. That Never Fails to Reveal is cbse and Prove 
Every Strength of a Motor Car 


Stock Hudson Super-Six cars are deliberately 
sent.through tests more trying, more destructive, 
than any the average driver:could imagine. 


For one hour, a fully equipped phaeton with 
top and.windshield. up and carrying five. passen- 
gers, was sent at top speed: It averaged. 70.74 
miles an hour and established the best time for 
such a performance with a stock car: The test, 
officially observed by the American Automobile 
Association, was one of the many similar tests to 
prove endurance. 


It. was: not a preeonceived campaign. of tests 
that we set out to make. Each test was. thought 
sufficient in itself. But just as the giant is-sur- 
prised:as. he realizes. the ease with which he 
accomplishes: each feat.that. he had felt would try 
his«strength, so the Super-Six has so easily met 
every test that more trying and abusive trials 
have been devised. 


We were’ sure that in the 24-hour test a stock 
chassis would break all previous records. But no 
one thought it. would go 347 miles farther than 
any other car had ever gone in 24 hours. The 
Super-Six covered 1819 miles. It broke all records 
for a traveling machine. 


So, too, when a seven-passenger Super-Six 
set out from San Franeisco for New York it 
was with confidence that. it would: lower the time 
of all other transeontinental runs. It did so by 
14 hours and 59 minutes; Then because the run 
had: se mec a NYE BRUNE YF: 
ning, the car was turned: around and. raced 


phaeton sells at $2,650 at. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR’ COMPANY; DETROIT, MICHIGAN ° 


to San Francisco. In the return trip it also did 
better than any other automobile had ever done in 
crossing, the continent in either direction. Hud- 
son’s round-trip required 10 days and 21 hours. 


There is hardly any quality of a car that is so 
important: to the: buyer as that of endurance: 
Safety, comfort, reliability, low maintenance cost 
are all dependent om endurance. 


Every quality of motor car satisfaction is de- 
pendent upon power’ acceleration, speed and en- 
durance. And every Hudson test proves that in 
these respeets there is no. car that. equals. it. 


Convincing as the official records are, there is 
still. further proof that no other car has to offer 
equal advantages. These proofs are furnished by. 
37,000 Hudson Super-Six owners. They have 
added their experiences. to the official tests. 


Others: Have Increased Their , 
Prices—Not Hudson 


Other makers. are: now. announcing price .in- 
creases which bring the former $1,200. yo $1,300 
cars into the Hudson class. Until present: mate- 
rial supplies a oven Hudson prices remain 
unchanged.. et. for a limited. time a 
Super-Six at.a aie ain re er by present high 
material costs. When the present’ allotment: is 
exhausted then Hudson, too, must’ go-up:in price, 


There are eight: bedy t . The 7-passenger 
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OUR COUNTY AGENTS 


NLY a few days ago we had a letter 
from a farmer in Michigan, which 
said in part: ‘‘ You credit all the 

good farming to county agents, which 
credit they are glad to have. For atwo 
cent stamp any farmer can get all the 
information a county agent can give, by 
writing to the Department of Agricul- 
ture.’’ 

As long as the county agent is re- 

arded as a man whose work is to give 
information and individual service to 
each or any of his supporters, it is easy 
to see how such an attitude against the 
county agent movement can be assumed. 
Obviously it is unfair to ascribe all good 
farming to county agents,—unfair both 
to farmers and to county agents, for 
most of the good work is accomplished 
—, when the agent has the cooperation 
and enthusiastic support of the farm 
bureau members. owever, it seems 
there are vo few counties that have 
discontinued the work after having tried 
it. When a county has an agent un- 
loaded upon it before the people want 
him, quite naturally the results will not 
be encouraging. ut when ‘agents are 
installed only when people are eager for 
their services, many good things are ac- 
complished by the farm bureaus, as the 
following instances show: 

In Essex county, N. Y., the farm 
bureau members, through their county 
agent, rented a tractor for use during 
the summer. Charges to individual far- 
mers were made on the hour basis, 
charges being sufficient only to pay the 
rental and operating costs. The plan 
is giving those farmers a chance to try 
out the tractor, a privilege many far- 
mers working alone could not enjoy. 

Wool growers in Gage county, Nebr., 
decided: to pool their wool and sell it as 
one large clip, thinking they could se- 
cure better prices, and that each man 
would be saved the trouble of bickering 
with wool dealers. They placed their 





























A county agent’s work is demonstration. 
This illustration shows how clover on 
plot ‘‘A’’ outyielded that on ‘‘B’’ and 


**C”’ in a demonstration field. Plot 
**A’’ had siz tons of manure tvery other 
year and two tons of lime every fourth 
year. ‘‘B’’ had two tons of lime every 
Jourth year ; ‘‘C’’ had nothing. This is 
the kind of work county agents are doing 


clip in the hands of the county agent 
and he was able to secure six to eight 
cents a pound more than would other- 
wise have been secured. The same plan 
was tried in Marion county, Mo., with 
some success. While the growers did 
not secure such an increase in price, 
they were saved the bother of selling in 
small lots. All the wool was graded 
before being offered for sale. 

Reports from more than 500 agents in 
the North and West seem to indicate that 
they have helped to do some good farm- 
ing during the summer, even if they can 
not be credited with all of it. They have 
come to the immediate aid of the far- 
mers in the control of plant diseases, 
through demonstrations in the sprin 
spraying of fruits and the treatment o: 
oats for smut. The agents, through co- 
operation and organization of farmers. 
secured for them an adequate seed 
supply, particularly as regards spring 
wheat, beans and potatoes. 

In all sections where necessary, county 
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agents have aided farmers in securing 
funds at reasonable rates, through banks 
and other business agencies. They have 
helped the farmers to secure necessary 
labor through the organization of farm 
bureau labor exchanges. 

In some cases those who are not farm 
bureau members are anxious to enjoy 
the benefits of the different projects 
fostered by the members. n Erie 
county, N. Y., the farm bureau had so 
many applicants for its egg marketing 
associations that 
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A Farmers’ Problem Solved 
A potash discovery that saves the day 


HE Kaiser no longer has a monopoly 
of that most essential fertilizer, 
potash. Uncle Sam has a tidy bit, 

a matter of 10,000,000 tons, tucked away 
in that state of wonders, California. 
Before the war practically all the pot- 
ash used in the United States came from 
Germany, where it was a government 
monopoly. The war cut off this supply, 
and for the past 
two years Ameri- 





they had to make a 





rule requiring all 
to be members of 
either the agricul- 
tural or home eco- 
nomics sections of 
the bureat: before 
they could have 
the benefits of 
those organiza- 
tions. That is 
pretty good testi- 
mony for farm 








can farmers have 
been facing a seri- 
ous problem. Re- 
sort to sea-weed 
and other sources 
of potash produced 
only a very meager 
supply. Uncle 
Sam’s chemists 
and pesteniys. 
would not admit 
defeat, and the re- 








bureau work. 

There are hun- 
dreds of communi- 
ties ready to do the 
kind of work done 
in those counties. 
Why aren’t they 
doing it? Simply 
because they have no leader. And why 
have they no leader? Because in too 
many cases they assume to be antago- 
nistic to county agents. 


On the Farm 
By Walt Mason 


The farmer gladly toils all day, pro- 
ducing things we need, and in the fall 
he’ll thresh his hay, and sell his nutmeg 
seed. The farmer’s hogs are fine as 
silk, and they’re acquiring lard; his 
cows are all producing milk, and butter 
by the yard. The farmer’s hens are 
laying shells, with golden yelks inside, 
the farmer’s steers are wearing bells, 
each with its glossy hide. The farmer 
asks a decent price for products of the 
earth ; he doesn’t think to charge us 
twice as much as they are worth. If we 
could to the farmer go, for things he 
has to sell, we wouldn’t crumple, in our 
woe, beneath H. C. of L. But specu- 
lators come between the farmer and the 
crowd, and so we pay the good long 
green and groan and swear aloud. I like 
to see the farmer get high prices when 
he can; he earns 4 i 
sweat, he isanhonestman. But ’twixt 
the farmer and the push, the speculator 
stands, a robber reaching for the cush 
with both his greedy hands. And though 
the land with plenty teems, there’s 
famine all around; by speculators and 
their schemes our weary souls are 
ground. 

[Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service.]} 


New Jersey farmers selling potatoes to 
competitive local buyers who are load- 
ing cars for shipment. 
home with his money in his pocket, and 
thus his selling problems are solved 


is coin in toil and. 


sult of their per- 
severance is the 
find in San Bernar- 
dino county, Cal. 

From the Phila- 
delphia Press we 
glean the follow- 
ing facts : 

Take a good detail map of California, 
let your eye follow your finger until you 
find the sun-baked county of San Ber- 
nardino. Search closely and you will 
discover Searles Lake. 

That’s the ace in the hole. Eight 
miles by ten, it lies a white, crusted 
mirror with a salty frame. Within its 
borders is the richest potash deposit on 
earth. The United States Geological 
getig & through its director, George 
Ottis Smith, and the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, through its director, Dr. 
Van H. Manning, have estimated that 
at least 10,000,000 tons of high-grade 
muriate of potash are in the wonderful 
deposit. Jt is a government reserve 
and is ready for operation. Two plants 
have already been constructed. 

For it is upon potash that we must 
rely for next year’s crops of cotton and 
potatoes, for such fertilization and re- 

eneration of the soil as will suffice Ao 
eed ourselves and our allies. We must 
have potash also to keep our guns and 
the guns of our allies going. 

Previous to the war there were im- 
ported into this mes from Germany, 
in the form of potash salts, approxi- 
mately 250,000 tons of potassium oxide, 
or potash, which was used largely in 
agriculture. The embargo of January, 
1915, completely cut off all imports of 
potash from Germany. The price of 
potash immediately rose, so that the 
price which at the beginning of the war 
was from $30 to $40 per ton, rapidly 
mounted to $450 per ton. 
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“l will 
help you 
begin 
again, 


says the sturdy 
American patriot 
to the war-ruined 
French farmers. 


The farmers of France 
need your help. They have 
lost everything. When the 
Prussian army retreated, 
they devastated the entire 
countryside. No _ living 
thing remained—no trees, 
no crops, no animals, no 


; ; 4 We Therefore, fill up the free-will blank 
birds. Wells were poisoned, buildings - jy "Sry sind ie ar ance to the pub. 25398 
ruined, families scattered, men mur- __lisher of this paper, one-ofthe Advisory | 3 5858 
dered, women worse than killed,  Kommitter qpertting. the Oversees aed 
children crippled. each community will have its own w ghee 
organization for making sure that gifts | — =». 28. 
To these innocent victims of an army’s are handled without bother or red tape, | & 22 es! 
lust, the new Overseas Acre Fund will sup- but your pledge now will be a great en- P eases . 
ply food, clothing, farming implements, fer- couragement to the sufferers abroad. Perit i 
tilizer, seeds, live stock, building materials. ~ PPh say oma gets one an ae © 33238 | 
Every gift will be marked—‘‘Given with Can WE do less than share our abundant cE Pret 3 | 
gratitude and good-will from the Farmers <7ps fo help renew the magnificent, Att rp | 
of America to the Farmers of France. Can, You do less than give the product 6 s<o24 ) 
acre of your i 7 4 


This Fund was started by farmers 
















The picture tells the story as no words can . 
do—the sturdy American farmer encourag- 
ing his war-racked brother of France to 
renewed effort for home, family and life itself. 




















for.farmers. It offers the one way to 
give of your bountiful crops, to feed 
the homeless, starving farmers of ‘our. 
brave ally. «It distributes what you 
give without waste, without charge, 
without expense—for every cent 
spent to run the Fund will be met by 
outside contributions. What you 
give goes to sufferers ; the Fund raises 
the money to get it there / ‘ 


Without your help our. French 
neighbors starve ; with your help they 
can begin again to feed. themselves, 


to -téebyild their heines; to reunite }°- 











their families. 


ae 
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Return This Pledge Form at Once to The Farm Journal 


OVERSEAS ACRE CONTRIBUTION 


As an American farmer, who gratefully recognizes the magnificent sacri- 
fices of the farmers of France, and desiring to share our abundant crops for 
the alleviation of suffering and to help in the great work of reconstruction, 
I hereby. subscribe my name to the Overseas Acre Fund and will make an 
order on the purchaser of my crop of. se 
requesting that he draw a separate check to the order of the Overseas Acre 
Fund for the value of the average acre yield, as |. calculate it in bushels. 

"This; in turn; I will forward to National Headquarters of the Fund, 
- 219 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than four million, 
are all those into whose homes the paper goes— 
father, mother, son, daughter—all the members of 
the household, dwellers on farms and in villages 
throughout the land. Our first care is that its 
pages be honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm those 
who read it ; and be a source of information, profit, 
comfort and encouragement to all. The good that 
we can do is the most potent stimulant to our 
endeavor, and we trust it wil] always remain so. 

Secondly, we treat subjects in season only; we 
try to hit the nail on the head and not the thumb ; 
we strive to know what to leave out as well as 
what to putin; that is, to boil things down; and 
we like a little fun as we go along, and to keep 
the paper young in spirit if not in years. 








The Farm Journal is furnished to single sub- 
scribers 5 years for $1; to subscribers in Phila- 
delphia, Canada, and foreign countries (except 
Mexico and Cuba) 5 years for $1. 50. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Wieiisadaale si Sec- 
ond-class matter, in accordance with the Postal 
Laws. 
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The Perfect on 


She loved three men in her lifetime— 
Her father, her husband, her son; 

And one she considered perfection. 
Now which do you think was the one? 


Not her husband, of course. ae she 
* loved him, 
To her womanly eye it was plain 
That he had many faults and short- 
comings ; 
And often they gave her great pain. 
Not her son. She excused all his foibles, 
But ne’ertheless knew them as such. 
Indeed she oft fancied his failings 
Were what made her love him so much. 


"Twas her father. Though others might 
flout him, 
The daughter no blemish could see ; 
And often she wondered why other 
Men weren’t so perfect as he. 
WALTER G. Dory. 


No Slackers Among Farmers 

It will doubtless surprise most people 
in this country to be told that the British 
farmers have been contributing liberally 
for several years toward the rehabilita- 
tion of the ruined farms in the war-swept 
zones in France and Belgium. The con- 
tributions consist not only of money to 
repair shattered homesteads and fields, 
but also of seeds, animals, farm imple- 
ments and whatever else is needed to 
enable the farmers of the desolated 
countries to regain their feet. 

When we take into consideration the 
fact that the farmers of Britain, be- 
cause of the war, have many troubles 
of their own, including the close super- 
vision of all their affairs by government 
officials, many of whom are none too 
well informed with respect to the busi- 
ness they have undertaken to regulate, 
it is remarkable that they have the 
means and the disposition to aid their 
distressed brethren on the other side of 
the channel. 

The complete solidarity of the farm- 
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ers in our own and other lands is most 
surprising when we come to consider it. 
Secret fraternal organizations with their 
grips, signs and passwords are united 
by a sentiment, and as a rule their recog- 
nition is extended only to those who are 
within the charmed circle. On the con- 
trary farmers as a body are not bound 
together by any secret formula. Their 
only bond is the common one of sympa- 
thy, and this finds its best expression in 
times like these when the whole world 
is in travail. The farmers of America 
are as active as their English brethren 
in their efforts to alleviate the misery 
brought on by the war, and should the 
horrors of the conflict come nearer home 
the millions of American farmers can be 
trusted to give a good account of them- 
selves in whatever place duty summons. 
There are no slackers in this great agri- 
cultural army. 


The proposal of Congress to prohibit 
the manufacture of wines and liquors 
while allowing the making of beer, is 
likely to please nobody but the brewers. 
However, half a loaf is better than no 
bread. Moreover, the President may 
yet feel impelled to exercise the author- 
ity given him to stop the sale of all kinds 
of intoxicants. A nation charged with 
the stupendous responsibility that this 
country has assumed needs to be a sober 
nation. 


The demand for doctors and surgeons 
on the battle front and in the military 
hospitals is most insistent. Let us hope 
that enough will be spared to take care 
of the home folks, who also have a right 
to ‘‘life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.’ 


If food conservation shall bring about 


a revival of the production of that — 


most appetizing article, cottage cheese, 
a great many people will be reconciled to 
food-controller Hoover, provided the 
cheese is made the way our grand- 
mothers made it. 


Certain potentates in Europe have dis- 
covered by this time that it is much easier 
to bring on a war than it is to stop it. 


The farmer grows his crops without 
any practical help from the government, 
and his right to them is indisputable. 


If the end of the war finds the Ameri- 
can people a bit less extravagant that 
will be no small gain. 


The potato, long regarded by the fas- 
tidious as vulgar, is now joyously hailed 
as a life preserver. 


The souls of emperors and cobblers are 
cast in the same mold. The same reason 
that makes us wrangle with a neighbor 
causes a war betwixt princes. 

MONTAIGNE. 











(Gentle and affectionate—-considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great ones—watchful but discrim- 
inating—unchained and ready to protect Our Folks.) 








Another motor stock bubble has burst, 
and nearly $1,500,000 of the public’s 
money has been lost. We warned Our 
Folks some time ago not to invest in 
untried, unknown motor enterprises. 

The patent medicine fellows make us 
exceedingly weary. Now they’re ad- 


vertising a nerve-building medicine at a 
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fancy price, and what do you suppose 
it’s made of ? Just plain cottage cheese ! 


Buying seed grain of some shyster 
who comes along with. a story bigger 
than the grain, is not a sure way to a 
good crop. Know what you are getting, 
or refuse to get. Maybe a neighbor 
just over the line has a better kind than 
you have. See if he can not spare you 
some seed. 


Beware of unknown kinds of imported 
beans. Some from Burma and Java are 
said to be really poisonous when freely 
eaten. We are informed that many 
thousand pounds of these beans have 
reached this country and are being sold 
as a substitute for our own little white 
navy beans. 

Our dog is getting terribly ‘‘ riled up”’ 
over the doings or lack of doings of 
some of the men who work on the road. 
They kill so much time! They quit long 
before night, and still they send in their 
bills for the highest pay going. We 
have to hang on to Tige like sixty to 
keep him from nabbing these slaekers. 
An honest day’s work, or none ! 


If some kind generous concern writes 
you a nice friendly letter saying, ‘‘ We 
are holding subject to your order a 
beautiful set of silverware which you 
won by correctly answering a puzzle,’’ 
don’t bite. All the letter-wWriter wants 
is ninety-eight cents to pay shipping 
charges. You’ll never see the silver- 
ware, or if you do it will prove to be 
doll stuff of no value. 


One big argument in favor of farm 
scales is the dishonesty we have to put 
up with when men come along to buy 
old iron, rags, papers and such things 
when we have no scales of our own. 
Maybe those fellows have scales that 
will weigh right, but do they weigh right 
with them? Bad enough to be cheated 
out of our hide, but we like to have a 
little bit of the meat left on our bones. 


The Outlook 


Is not this what we want—to be safe 
with a security that is not cowardice or 
palsy, to be alive with a vitality that is 
not wearing us out—safety and progress? 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

The persistency with which the use of 
corn -bread is being .urged in order to 
conserve wheat flour, will no‘'doubt have 
the effect of keeping the price of corn 
at a profitable figure. 


Up to the middle of July more than 
$20,000,000 had been loaned to farmers 
by the Federal Farm Loan-Board. The 
loans are greatest in those states where 
the rates of interest charged by bankers 
have been most excessive: Texas leads 
with loans of more than $1,000,000. 


The potato crop promises to be a rec- 
ord breaker, and already prices are set- 
tling around normal. The crop reports 
on the whole are favorable and there 
would be no trouble feeding our allies 
if the U-boats did not exact such enor- 
mous toll. 

With feed excessively high and dairy- 
ing precarious the temptation to sell the 
cows is strong. The bad effect of this 
policy is both instantaneous and cumu- 
lative. When the eow goes to the 
butcher, the source of perpetuation is 
destroyed. 

When the President appealed to the 
farmers to do their best, he néplected-to 
call the attention of the wéatherman 
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to the imperative need of good harvest 
weather. -In many sections rain inter- 
fered with the hay and wheat harvest 
and caused serious losses, while in others 
excessive drought brought ruin. 


Topics in Season 
But sweeter than the breath of balm 
Upon the summer breeze, 
And sweeter than the songs of birds 
Among the leafy trees ; 
Yea, better than the tuneful bass 
Of bullfrogs in the pool, 
Or happy laugh of barefoot kids 
As they go home from school,— 
Will be the joy which swells my breast 
When I go out to look 
And find potatoes on my vines 
Quite big enough to cook. 
Cuas. T. WHITE. 
Sharpen the corn-knives’ appetite. 


As soon as the kernels have fairly 
hardened it will do to 
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them... This helps to stiffen the- shock 
and ensure its standing till husking time. 
Next, eight more hills may be set up on 
different sides of the shock, and all 


* bound tightly. 


Sorrel does not come in land which is 
in good condition. Something is lacking. 
No use to worry about it, however. 
Lime, barnyard manure, and a good 
working with plowshare and harrow 
will send it flying in short order. 


George W. Smith lives near Byers, 
Kans. George marketed what was 
called the banner load of wheat last 
May, at his home town elevator. It was 
just a tiny part of-his crop of 1916. The 
wagon held exactly 123 bushels and fifty 
pounds ; it sold for $3.25 a bushel, which 
is precisely $402.45. 

Once in a while we meet men who say 
they are not particular who cuts their 
corn first, old Jack Frost or their own 
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and are merely a makeshift for the 
spring-set bed. ’ 

' Mary says that the neighbor across 
the way wouldn’t now have rotting 
grapes if he had sprayed them early in 
the season as I then suggested. True 
enough, but somebody borrowed his 
spray-pump just when it was needed at 
home. 


An enthusiast writes: ‘‘ There is no 
question about it, the everbearing straw- 
berries have come to stay. It is my 
positive belief that they will drive all 
the common strawberries out of busi- 
ness. Within three or four years, at the 
outside, the common strawberries will be 
as out of date as a two-cylinder auto.’’ 
Sad, isn’t it? Fortunately, however, 
he is wrong. The ordinary June straw- 
berries will always be the main show, 
and the fall-bearers the side-show. Both 
have their place in the world, but the 

side-show needn’t ex- 





cut corn for grain. Si- 


pect to climb under 





lage corn. needs to be 
cut sooner. 


Choose a dry day to 
dig potatoes in a pro- 
hibition state. 


Once more with the 
harrow over the wheat 
. ground, please ! 


The potato-digger 
looks good to us this 
year — help is scarce 
and potatoes plentiful. 


I have seen lots of 
subsoil plows, but sel- 
dom one with the paint 
worn off the handles. 

E. L. VINCENT. 


When one - quarter 
of the kernels of buck- 








the main tent. 


Perhaps the birds are 
thirsty when they at- 
tack your grapes. Ever 
think of that? At any 
rate it won’t do any 
harm to give your 
feathered friends some 
water to drink. And 
see that it’s pure fresh 
water, served in a cool 
shady place safe from 
cats and all enemies. 


New plants of the 
red raspberry and 
blackberry are obtain- 
ed by digging the 
larger, vigorous roots 
and cutting in pieces 

















wheat are fairly well 
hardened, get out the 
harvesting tools. The 
rest will ripen, and the 
crop will thus be out 
of the way of frost. 


Farmer Vincent says: If late pota- 
toes are rotting, let them rot in the 
ground rather than in the cellar. 


One piece of coal will not make much 
of a fire. Get up close to your neighbor 
farmers and keep warm and warm them 
up, too, 

Let’s not hang up the fiddle and the 
hoe, especially the hoe}, until we take 
one more whack at the weeds and foul 
stuff. 


The gun that blows silage up into a 
silo is just as important as the gun that 
biows up the enemy. See the picture 
on this page. 

To cure field beans: Stack them up 
around stakes well driven into the 
ground, with a flat stone or a piece of 
board at the bottom. Beans that touch 
the earth will turn black and rot. 


The use of fertilizer at this time is 
especially wise, as you thus increase the 
efficiency of your present restricted 
labor supply. How? By growing, with 
the same tools and time, more wheat 
per acre and per labor-hour. 


Every hill of corn cut should be stood ' 


up well, just as if there were not an- 
other one in the shock. The stalks will 
keep their position better if they are 
given a little chug down into the earth. 
Not more than eight hills should be cut 


and stood up before a band is put around _ 


A full silo now means a full milk-pail later on. The important thing 
is to cut ensilage when the kernels of corn begin to glaze, Adjust the 
machine to cut it up into half-inch lengths, and blow it up into a well- 
made silo where the enemy can’t get it. 


strong right arm. On what they base 
their theory is a mystery. For certainly 
it injures corn very much to have the 
stalks and leaves frozen before the cut- 
ting is done. The man who does care 
and who’d rather have the first chance 
with the corn-knife, 
movements of Jack and get ahead of 
him, if such a thing is possible. 


Small Fruits 
Did you forget to cut out and burn the 
blackberry and raspberry canes that 
have fruited? Better now than never! 
It’s late to bag grapes, but paper 
bags slipped over choice clusters may 
save them from the birds. ‘ 


The strawberry bed still needs culti- 


-vating and hoeing. : Keep busy until the 


ground freezes. Light frosts do not 


count. 


No need to be in a hurry about pick- 
ing the grapes. Let them get fully ripe. 
Better cover them a few nights so that 
frost will not cut them down, rather 
than eat sour grapes. 


Potted strawbérry plants may be set 
early this month. Nurserymen sell them. 
Keep off all runners, hoe and cultivate 
them till the ground freezes, then mulch, 
—and next June you should have a mod- 
erate crop of good berries. But, remem- 
ber, potted plants are rather expensive, 





Then tramp, tramp, tramp ! 


will watch the’ 


about four inches long, 
and sowing in drills 
in the fall or early 
spring. Keep well hoed 
and they are ready to 
set the following year. 
Suckers or sprouts, 
coming up between the rows, are fairly 
good if carefully dug and a portion of 
the cross root secured with them. 


The Orchard 
Good is an orchard, very good 
In the yellowing time of fruit. 
Very good in the grass to lie 
And see the network against the sky, 
A living lace of blue and green 
And boughs that let the gold between. 


Cheer up! Storms make trees take 
deeper root. 

The orchard editor is a firm believer in 
bolster springs on wagons that haul fruit. 

Never shake off apples if you can help 
it. They can hardly strike so that they’ll 
not be the worse for it. 


Some folks wait till frost gives them 
a good big hunch before they begin to 
think of picking apples. 

Dead - ripe peaches at picking time 
may mean mush at delivering time. For 
shipment pick them when they are still 
a little hard. 

The barrel makers have to hurry for 
dear life to get out the orders of the 
‘*last minute’’ orchardist. Send in your 
order early. Have pity on the barrel 
maker—and a little bit on yourself. 

‘Do you know what the timber in your 
woodlot is worth? Thousands of trees 
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are sold every y year for a fraction of their 
real value. you are in doubt, write 
to your State Department of Forestry. 


A first-class orchardist must always 
be on the alert. Trees are harder to 
raise than children! Eternal vigilance 
must be his motto, or fungi and frost 
reap the profit and he has the experience. 


E. L. Vincent writes: ‘‘ For myself, 
I have not had very good luck setting 
out trees in the fall. They do not seem to 
get a hold on life to carry them through 
cold weather. Spring for me.’’ Correct, 
friend Vincent! But there are excep- 
tions to all cases, We prefer not to set 

ach or plum trees in the fall in the 
North, but have had good success with 
fall- -planted apples, pears and cherries 
—if well mulched through the winter. 


Treatment with salt, calomel, iron and 








Puzzle pictures: Here are pictures of 
two catalpa trees planted at the 
same time in the same soil on the 
same farm. One tree, however, re- 
ceived a yearly dressing of sheep 
manure, and the other tree received 
nothing. Can you guess which tree 
was well fed ? 


other materials has been recommended 
for preventing blight. None of these 
is of any use. The reason why salt or 
iron stirred into the soil under a blight- 
ing tree, or calomel injected under its 
bark, seems to check blight, is be- 
cause the spring blight runs its course 
so quickly that by the time it is ob- 
served and the alleged remedy applied, 
the blight is usually ready to stop of 
its own accord. 


We'll have but little trouble this year 
marketing our apple and vegetable.crop, 
but we farmers should not let the high 
prices stimulate us to be careless in ar- 
ranging the attractiveness of our pack- 
ages. A little culling and’ brushing up 
here and there will add a few cents to 
ames, and gain ro a a> of our mar- 

etman or cystomer. it Is Kring gen to. 
create a demand for fruit ~Be 
erous sometimes, and 
if I carry a basket of ripe pe sconebanane 





with me upon the wagon seat and pass 
them out to the people I meet, the sam- 
ples. go a long way toward creating a 
demand for my fruit; thus I gain a 
point most graciously. I know growers 
who will let apples rot beneath their 
trees before they will hand them out 
from a basket on the seat. It never pays 
to be pinchy. GEo. W. Brown, Ohio. 


Queer how some folks handle apples 
after they have sold them and are pack- 
ing them for delivery. Pour ’em in any 
way; bang ’em around! What differ- 
ence does it make? They are sold, any- 
how! But it makes a difference to the 
man who bought thet fruit, whether a 
good share of it rots in the barrel or 
not. None of Our Folks use fruit that 
way. From start to finish they handle 
fruit as carefully as if they were to buy 
it themselves. That’s right! 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw his 
card in The . Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so. 
He Bests Yonsult ** How to Grow Roses.’’ Price, $1, Refund- 
He Bs The CONARD & Jones Co., Box 25, West Grove, Pa. 


ete bere 
Fruit Guide, FREE Box 12, Berlin, Md. 

















" Heaithy, Prue to nam 
of trees. shrubs and 
The Westminster Nursery, Box B, Westminster, Md. 


oe 





Get My Two 
oney-Saving 






Spreader and make your farm yield more and more! 
New Improved Spreader Features 







prt meee terete 
Sooo eat cae are pitorm cleanout, path best 


Write Today! 


Apostal will do, just so Ihearand rush 
these two money-saving books toyou. 














in Gann taeiiaes ot & folides aihdiliae. 


WHEN you! 


ne ee een 


to ask yourself before you buy. Here are some of them: 
—Will it CULTIVATE as well as plow? Will it do ALL my farm work without horses? Will it work 


without 
ee ay ee Ay packing the 
be too and 


soil? Will it do the work 
ae met Will it handle as easily as a team of horses, rather than 
Do I ride on the tool where I can sce the work I am doing, 


quicker; easier; and save on hired 


or will Lhave to have someone eae coum edie ole apariiey dhe Iona tis 

Here is the tractor that answers these and all other farm power problems of the 
average farm most practically and profitably. ‘A tractor that is heavy enough to do 
all farm work that horses will do, yet light enough to be handy and work on plowed 


ground without packing your soil. 






manure 





This is the original Two-Wheel Farm Tractor. It 
pulls two 14-in. plows; will disc, harrow, plant, CUL- 
TIVATE all hill and row crops, pull mower, binder, 
emt “ey In fact, —ve do lt ig lg can do with 


, fill your silo—and do all belt work on the 


hired 
ba, but all ite wight being on te two wheels 


weighs only 2 
weias traction weight. The tool you hitch i to 
forms the rear wheel and Yo do not have to pull around a 
ton of needless w back up with tools attached 
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SOME TROUBLESOME PESTS 


And the way to deal with them so they 
will not bother 


OW, Mr. Farmer, since your small 
grain is in the stack or bins and 
the corn is out of the way of dry 

weather, you may think they are safe 
against every enemy and that you have 
no reason to fear further trouble. 

But are you quite sure? Don’t you 
remember how you found the kernels of 
your seed-corn hollowed out last spring 
at planting time, or late last winter, 
with only a small hole or two left in 
each grain to show where the enemy 
emerged after its work was done? And 
haven’t you had whole bins of wheat, 
oats, rye and barley destroyed in a simi- 
lar way, and wondered what was doing 
all the damage? If you have, you’ll be 
interested in hearing what the bug 
editor is going to say about the cause 
and prevention of these losses. 

The insect that is responsible for this 
damage to stored grain does a big work 
and has a big name, although the pest 
itself is quite small. In select circles, 


‘ofe] jo ty Q J 
“This shows the small holes through 


which the adult moths emerge after 
they hollow out the kernels 


it is known as the Angumois grain-moth. 
Among plain farm folks there is no 
respect for the title and it is commonly 
called ‘‘ fly-weevil.’’ For a great many 
years after its introduction from Europe, 
this pest was a menace only in the South, 
but in late years it has become so serious 
in the northern states that extreme 
measures are often necessary to control 
it in some sections. ; 

Generally the third brood of this 
dreaded insect appears about the first of 
September. By the middle of the month 
these lay their eggs on the exposed ends 
of unthreshed grain in stacks, shocks 
or mows, in the bins, or on corn in the 
field. Fees laid on grain in the bin or 
mows will hatch out about the middle of 
October. The insects continue to breed 
within the bins all winter, the num- 
ber of breeds depending on the climate 
and latitude. In northern sections the 
larve which hatch from the eggs re- 
main inside the grain, eating until 
spring, at which time they emerge as 
moths and lay their eggs on the heads 
of grain standing in the fields. The 
moths are often seen in granaries dur- 
ing the winter, some of them emerging 
from the grain before spring. _ 

Quite naturally you ask these ques- 
tions: ‘‘ How can the pest be controlled ? 
And how can we know it is present be- 
fore we see where it has left the grain?’’ 

It is apparent that the first thing to 
do is to thresh the grain as soon as pos- 
sible after. harvesting, and store it in 
bins which are tight ——e to keep the 
moths from getting in to lay their eggs. 
Threshing kills many of the moths and 
jars off many of the eggs. After stor- 
ing, the grain needs to be examined 
occasionally to see if it is heating, for 
if it is dry when stored and heats to any 
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WOULD STAY HUMPED, I'D PRACTISE CROQUET !”* 


noticeable extent afterward, it is almost | 


PERLEY POSSUM: “ NOW IF ONLY THOSE CATERPILLARS. 





certain that the pests are present in the 
grain. 

Carbon bisulphide is the standard ma- 
terial for treating the grain, and it is a 
wise plan to use this on all stored grain, 
whether or not you are sure the grain is 
infested. This is deadly to the insects 
and does not harm the grain for seed 
purposes or human consumption. Treat- 
ment as soon as stored will prevent 
infestation during the winter, and will 
destroy any other types of weevils 
present. 

A fairly warm day is desirable for 
fumigation, since the insects breathe 
but little during cool weather. If the 
grain-bin is open, it must be made tight 
to confine all the gas from the evapora- 
ting carbon Disulpiaye- Five to eight 
pints of the material are used for every 
1,000 cubic feet of space. This space 
holds about 800 bushels of small grain. 
More of the bisulphide may be used 
without danger, but is not necessary. 
There is no harm in pouring the material 
directly on the grain, although, to get a 
more uniform fumigation, it is best to 


. saturate rags and bury them in the 


grain. In every case be careful not to 
breathe much. of the gas, and do not 
take candles:or lamps near the place 
where the carbon bisulphide is exposed. 
Do the work in daylight, away from fire. 

As soon as seed-corn is harvested and 
dried, it may be treated in the same 
way, enclosing the corn in a tight box. 


Foot Note 


A distinct fruit disease known as brown 
rotis carried over from year to year by 
the old mummied fruit on the trees or 
ground. Warm rains develop the spores 
which infect fruits, particularlyin breaks 
in the skin. Insects can carry the epoces 
when puncturing fruits. Most tree fruits 
are affected. If the diseased fruit is 
removed from beneath the trees and 
destroyed, the trouble will be lessened 
next year. 


——— WANTE D-— 
sae ne io Ra ear 


, men women can amounts at the work. 
wanted to collect for us. 


0c for price sheet. 
S. B. PENICK & CO., Drug Millers and Merchants, Offices: 
254-256 Front St., N. Y. Warehouses: New York & Marion, N.C. 





































Uncle Sam’s O. K. 
The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
‘gives its endorsement to the 
standard seed disinfectant— 
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“The Coulters 
Do The Work” 
They cut, crush, smooth, pulverize, and 
mulch, wong soil twice—all in one 
operation. t's why the 
“Acme’’Pulverizing Harrow 


makes an ideal seed bed. Light draft 

the horses and YOU ride. There’s an “Acs 

for every purpose—sizes 3 to 17/2 feet in_width. 

Send for new free book, The “Acme’’ Way to 

Crops That Pay. Do it NOW. 
Duane H. Nash Inc. 


126 Mipington 


Elm St. 
No. 23 6%, ft. wide 




















Today the value of a year’s manure 
from a dairy cow is around $40.00. 
You all know that stable manure 
properly applied increases the yield 
of all farm products, that it improves 


the soil and makes the farm more 
valuable. 


Do you know that a Low Corn King, 
Low Cloverleaf, or Low 20th Century 
spreader makes six loads of that 
$40.00 manure go as far as twelve 
will go spread by hand? 


If you are using any method but an Inter- 
national Harvester sp: , stop long enough 
to look at a Low Corn King, Low Cloverleaf, 
or 20th Century. The increase you can 
get from one crop ‘on a 40-acre field will more 
than pay for the spreader. You are not too 
busy to make money, are you? 


If you cannot take time now to see our local 
dealer, drop us a line asking for a complete 
description of our spreaders, showing endless 

reverse apron styles and two kinds of wide 
spreading devices. We will send you facts 
and figures from which you can draw your 
own conclusions and stop wasting this valu- 
able farm product. 
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THE TRUCK PATCH 


By E. R. Jinnette 


' Culled from the daily experience of a 
trucker whe rolls up his sleeves 
and works 


ITH favorable weather, turnips 
sown in the central states the 
first week in September will 

‘*make’’ before it freezes up. They 

may not be so large but they will be 

crisper and sweeter than those sown in 

August. 

Spinach for the early spring market 
can be sown now, either broadcast, or 
in drills twelve to fifteen inches apart 
and one inch deep on well-manured 
ground. It is hardly possible to get the 
land too rich for spinach. The hardy 
prickly variety will winter better than 
other kinds. On the approach of freez- 
ing weather cover with leaves or straw. 

Late celery should be cultivated 
throughout the month, or as long as it is 
possible to get through without. dama- 
ging the plants. But, remember, the 
roots are near the surface and deep till- 
age will do more harm than g 





A storage house for sweet potatoes 
must be warm, dry and well ventilated. 
This one is built of lumber, lined with 
building paper, and heated with an 
ordinary coal stove 


Like celery, late cabbage should be 


cultivated as long as possible. A leaf 
broken off now and then will not matter. 
Fewer will be broken if the cultivating 
is done during the middle of the day. 

Early celery will be wanted the latter 

art of this month, or the first of next. 

t should now be “‘ handled’’—that is, 

straightened up and the soil drawn to it 
with the hoe. If boards, pepe or other 
devices are to be used for blanching, 
handling is not necessary. A week or 
ten days after handling more e 
should lowed’up to the plants; leav- 
ing only the tops above the ridge. 
banked too long in warm weather cele 
is likely to nad rai is a to blanc 
only as n 

In. order ; to tee oo ants for 
wintering in. cold-frames, age and: 
lettuce seed should’ be sown not later: 
than the middle of this month. The seed- 
bed must be kept well watered until 
germination is complete. In case of dry: 
weather several waterings may be 
necessary after the plants are up. 

Some writers say ig sweet: pota- 
ions nnanen on femme banded illed the tops.’’ 


But I have found it safe to begin digging 


them the first week in October rega: 
less of frost, especially when there is a 
big acreage to take care of. By begin- 

ning then one can usually be sure of 
getting through before the fall rains 
set in, 

It will pay sweet potato wers to 
store their crop this year. e storage 
house may be built of wood, as shown. 


edhe Poe ad Me er to build and 
easier ceep u on Ane in age a or 
which of air 


ts, permit 
ene he dugout oe boaws al 
partl is toodamp. Place 


iio Sunioe Ga Ratna tei ‘devel | 


ground, so that your 

nearly lve with floor. honse 20 x 40 
feet may hold. from 2,500 to 3,000 bushels, 
ventilation is necessary. To 





insure this, place three windows on each 
side, a door in each end and two venti- 
lators in roof, one in each corner of the 
floor, and one on each side of the stove. 
Smaller houses will not need more than 
the door ventilation. Bottom of windows 
should be within two feet of floor, and 
doors and windows should be tight to 
keep out cold air, and swing outward to 
aid in handling crop. Circulation of air 
around the bins must be provided, as the 
sweets should not be stored in masses in 
the house. About a four-inch space 
should be provided between bins, using 
2x 4 inch divisions. A good size is four 
feet wide, seven and one-half feet long 
and eight feet deep, though size should 
be made to fit the house. Slat sides 
should be used to,permit air to enter 
freely. There should be a four-inch 
space under bins and a six-inch space 
between bins and sidewalls. 

How are you fixed to store the crops 
you have raised? How much bin room 
will you need ? Can you remodel part of 
the barn and put in some bins, or build 
a new granary? Perhaps there is an old 
barn or other building that with a new 
floor and some bins built in will serve 
admirably. Better figure out your needs 
and then b pew ned order the needed 
lumber and other material. 


Seed Wheat Hoiuans 


Rota Grows m more c bushels. 
Apes fa Metonn’ s Wheat B Book’ aseribes mo ves 
the facts on  whent- -growing, Is Troe~sampies, too—wri — 
A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Box “O,” Landisville, Lanc. Co., Pa. 


Winter Seed Wheat 


Kharkov Yields 66.9 Bu. Per Acre by Test. 

Guaranteed to increase yield. Write for catalog and cireular 
describing this wonderful yielder. Berry's new Kharkov 
originally imported direct from Russia. Has no superior; 
largest yielder by tests and withstands the severest winters. 
Have improved Turkey Red, other varieties and Mammoth 
White Rye. Large stock Alfalfa, Timothy and all Grass 
seed. Write for circular, free samples, special low prices. 


A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 109, Clarinda, Iowa. 














ARNESS these muscles of 
steel to three plows and turn 
an.acrean hour. Hitch them to your 
thresher and be independent. 
Bale your hay and straw at your 
own time and save money. Fill 
your own sile when the crop is 
ready. Put your farm on a basis 
of war time efficiency. 


The Huber Light Four never 
stalis; does not pack the ground. 
Pulls with 12 H.P. at the draw-bar. 
25 H.-P. at the belt. Turnsin 6 ft. 
radius. Never runshot, Steersit- . 
self while giowing, Costs little to | 
buy and to operate. Builtfor life- | 
time service. 














Write for literature, 
- testimonials and prices. 


THE HUBER MFC.CO. 








Seed Wheat Red et eng aly rele ae Mediter- 
White. Rye. Catalog «ON 


W. N. SCARFF & SONS, NEW CARLISLE, OHIO 


SEED WHEAT? ree 


Valuable information about New and Tested varieties— 
Kharkov—Harvest Queen—Fultz, etc.—Timothy, Alfalfa, 
Clover and all field and seeds, Gives valeobie plant= 





ing instructions. Descri heaviest producing varieties— 
howbest cropsare grown. Givesmoney-makingideas about 
fall planting. Read it before you buy. Ne charge.Write teday. 

AMERICAN MUTUAL SEED 


CO., Dept. 1109 Chicage 


MARSHALLeroa CORN CRIBS 


Cost 
an wooden = easy to 
erect and last a lifetime. Perforated 
sides and ventilating shaft insure 
well cured corn. Three styles and 
ee ae many sizes to fit any ty 


FREE salty denpibes concfrustion. 
Ep icon Crib &Bin Co.yten%s, Wooster,6. 


Add 5 tol0 Bu. 
per Acre to Your | 


Wheat! << 


Awd 
Es 
as 
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Just Ouse Hour’s 


Demonstration 


That’s all we need to prove to you 
the meritsof TheLauson FarmTractor. 
Write and let us arrange for the test, 


SON 2s 


in boos sabe. ne sha asin efarm. It-con- 
tains no eatures. Every 
pers. is standard, pase as Hyatt Roller 
papers or of our own construction, am- 
ply en Mee a pac vA yes tractor at 
ac it power for large ensilage 
ya et orzd to ry inch ne, ¥ . 
ne, of cou main t ' 
FS miompar p bab sothte bemain thine i 
j pre gee isa geet De power plant—econ: 
and easily controlled. 
Write for our Big Rede Bulletin. 
on interesting ond complete. storYe 
THE E JOHN LAUSON MFG. Co. 
| : NEW HOLSTEIN, Wis, 
"Weer al Bulletins of ne ot LAUSON 
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THE HOME GARDEN 
Seasonable hints for the farmer, the 
town dweller and the suburbanite 


O you know the happiness of shar- 
ing your early garden stuff with 
folks that have none? Beats any- 

thing you can think of. 


Madonna lily bulbs may be planted 
this month, but most other bulbs should 
not be set until October. 


Protect cauliflower heads from the hot 
sun, thus: Gather some of the outer 
leaves over them and tie in place. 


The garden editor, when digging 
gladioli bulbs, saves the small bulblets 
for future planting. These make flow- 
ering bulbs in time. 


Mary says that a man spindle-shanked 
in his legs can grow fine cucumbers, but 
one spindle-shanked in his upper story 
is certainly in a bad pickle. 


Won’t take long to throw old blankets, 
cloths or papers over the tomatoes in 
the garden when it looks like frost, and 
may save them for a number of days. 


We have had good luck ripening late 
tomatoes by pulling the vines and let- 
ting them lie with 
the fruit on in an 
old cool shed. A 
great many of the 
tomatoes turned 
out fine. 


Why do some 
folks so dread rak- 
ing up the rubbish 
in the garden? 
Women sweep the 
floor every day. 
Isn’t it just a 
matter of think- 
ing it-a fine thing 
to do and then go- 
. ing right at it? 

) Those who use 
ma Street sweepings 
: " to fertilize gar- 
These three squash raised dens should avoid 
by A. M. Holmes, of Ohio, manure that con- 
ighed respectively nine- tains Oil or tar. 
oom. phar digs See and Either of these 
eighty pou % ma j 
dy ler fre he FODSERNORS ery 
them they ought to make a d all ; % 
big dent in the high cost of and all sweepings 
living thie winter from tarred pave- 
ments or oiled 
roads are likely to contain a lot of them. 


After the first slight frost bulbs of 
the dahlia, canna, tuberose, elephant 
ear and Madeira vine should be taken up 
and stored. When the foliage of the 
dahlia or canna is frost-bitten, cut off 
the upper part and leave about six or 
eight inches of the stem attached to the 
roots. Aim to remove the roots as a 
clump and with dirt attached. This is 
the time the root should be tagged if 
color or varieties are to be remembered. 
The best time to dig is in the morning. 
Then the roots can be spread out in the 
sun and exposed to the wind so that they 
will dry well and cure. Be sure that the 
dirt attached to the bulbs is thoroughly 
dried before storing in a cool dry cellar. 
They are best spread out on the floor in 
one corner, or placed on shelves where 
't is cool and the ventilation good. 


Put in a little of the fresh garden 
stuff when you go to town. Somebody 
Nite will be glad to 

fy .- - get it. It will 
42, bring you a bit 











7 HEARD AT HARVEST 
tft; ‘TIME: “‘ I’M SORRY, 
ti MR. POTATO, BUT I 
DO NOT CARROT AT 
ALL For you!’ 


of money, too. If you can always take 
back home a little more money than you 
started with, you will pay off the mort- 
gage some day. 





A SMALL FARM in California will make you 
more money with less work. 


“Yea will live longer and better. Delightful climate. Rich 


soil. Low prices. Easy terms. Sure profits. Hospitable neigh- 
bors. roads, schools and churches. Write for our San 
Joaquin Valley illustrated folders free. C, L. Seagraves, Indus- 
trial Commissioner’, A.,T. & S. F. Ry., 1984 Ry. Exch.,Chicago 





'AST working, enpoting Sandwich hay presses 


are big money makers. ike li 
pas... iz Eas a ork like lightning, turn 


$15~$20: a Day Clear Profit 
ee GiB ace® apes te ot 











SANDWICH MFG. CO. 58-Main St. Sandwich, Ill. 











PATENTS onniese cite sack 
Send Sketch or Model for : 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FRE E 
Wateen E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. ©, 





Our hay caps save hay and al- 
falfa from rain and mildew. { 
Prevent sun bleaching. Allow 
hay to cure properly without 
too much drying. Made of cottoncanvass § 


‘=~shed heaviest rains—dew-proof. Pay §} 
back cost many times. Our location 


















HERE dwell the men of the high 
altitudes, where irrigation and dry 


farming, are everyday problems, Firestone 
Tires more than conquer conditions. They 
win handily. The volume of their sale 
attests it. 


Accept the enthusiastic endorsement of 
these farmers as sufficient reason for a trial 
of Firestone Tires. Experience the sensa- 
tion of Firestone riding, and driving, the 
sure grip of the road, the sliding}, move- 
ment, the final economy in Most Miles per 
Dollar. Then decide if you ever want your 




































































Akron, Ohio 








car shod with any but Firestone Tires. 
Write for Free Book, 
“Mileage Talks,” No,134 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO, 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


-—— oo 
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Rain Right On Tap 
By J. R. Schmidt 


FFICIENCY is the watchword of 
Henry Dair; an Ohio farmer who 
makes it rain on his place when- 

ever he pleases. He gets crops when 
others fail— produced by his Swesitend 
irrigation sys- 
tem. 
sé ie * thee wh ew 
FR oe — thing, 
sea Henry Dair 
E to me. ‘‘I’ve 
% been watching 
-_ , ' the cause and 
Sy effect for years. 
Ag ; Intensive gar- 
dening and in- 
tensive profits 
go hand in hand. 
‘The great 
trouble with 
—— some farmers 
Henry a a pean ne is that they do 
rain spout. A pull on a lever not work by sys- 
turns a long line ” 
SG Got te eee Sa Henry 


right or left, as desired, Dir reasons. 
Wise Henry! ‘‘No matter 


how much you 
know, if you do not know how to be 
systematic you can not make a success.’ 

Thus the affairs at the Dair farm 
move as though clock regulated. There 
is no hitch. 

He netted about $4,000 off his truck 
products last year. Here is a point to 
remember: He is his own commission 
merchant. With few exceptions all prod- 
uce raised is sold over his own stand in 
market. 

Five or six years ago the question of 
sufficient moisture became a vital one. 
It was a dry season. Crops literally 
burned up. enry Dair suffered along 
with other farmers. But he decided he’d 
never be caught ‘‘ bone dry’”’ again. 
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So he installed an overhead irrigation 
system which now covers his whole farm 
and represents one of the reasons for 
his success. Water pumped from a pond 
fed by springs is forced under pressure 
through pipes which run underground 
until the fields are reached. There the 
pipes are overhead the entire length of 
the rows, and thus one or all of the fields 
are watered. 

**The investment has earned itself over 
and over,’’ said the owner. ‘‘I no longer 
fear a drought. I have but to start a 
gasoline engine 
and turn a faucet 
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as a rule they are more dependable and 
less likely to make trouble. 





Rats 


If we’d conserve the food be ply, | and 
have enough of corn and wheat 
and oats and graham bre vA keep the 
fighting peoples fed, we’ll have to arm 
ourselves with slats, or other tools, and 
bat the rats. We tell the housewives, 
in our haste, how they must shun the 
sin of waste; we hand out language 
stern and wise, 
about our vital food 








and, behold! my 
fields are sprinkled 
as though it were 
actually raining on 
them.’ 

The question of 
farm labor hit 
Henry Dair, even 
as it is hitting 
countless farmers 
this big year in the 
nation’s agricultu- 
ral history. But he 








supplies ; and busy 
‘rats beneath the 
barn for eloquence 
don’t care a darn. 
They spoil more 
em. each passing 
ay than many 
ships-could bear 
away. Let’s buy a 
million Maltese 
cats, and sic them 
on the wasteful 
rats. We're talk- 














solved that prob- 


ing now of eating 
less—a fine deci- 


lem, too. 

‘*Why worry over 
hiring and keeping 
young men, when 
old men can do the 
work and are more 
inclined to stay on 
the farm ?” figured 
he. And he found 


Here is an overhead irrigation system 
in full blast in a celery field. Each 
stream is so tiny that the least wind 
turns it into.a mist-like rain, and thus 
the ground is soaked in a natural way. 
Then each line of pipe is turned over, 
as shown in the first picture 


sion, I confess ; but 
all economies are 
fakes, and give a 
wise man inward 
aches, so long as 
rodents areallowed 
to swarm around, 
a nasty crowd, and 


he was right. The old men he hired 
proved steady, reliable and satisfied. Of 
the farm hands he now has, the oldest is 
seventy-one. Henry Dair himself is sev- 
enty-two. They are hard, efficient work- 
ers, these old men. While not so speed 

as young men, the older ones work stead- 
ily and accomplish about as much in the 
end as some of the younger men; also 


chew the grain and gnaw the meat, and 
spoil whatever they can’t eat. Oh, let 
us start a big campaign against these 
wasters of the grain. While they sur- 
vive, the vermin punk, our talk of con- 
servation’s bunk. While cribs and bins 
are full of rats, we’re merely talking 
through our hats. WALT MASON. 
(Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service.] 
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AUTOMOBILE and 





TRACTOR SCHOOL 


a579595. Me 
Ga a’ bFRA 


This immense ten-story building, nearly a block 


long ist aed etexslosively by by the the Sweeney Automobile and 


have ree = cei of sliilled teenie and tractor mechanics 
every ey peas who are living, walker. talking advertisements for us. Their 
been our success, and the me 
Pn ieotiindion to its present size and importance. 
When le see the efficiency of our graduates and the big salaries 
to command, they want to know all about the school, and how we teach 
automobile and tractor business. A successful graduate best adver- 
- tising we can get, and the cheapest. 


* SWEENEY A 
1150 East 45th St, World's Grestent Trade School Kansas City, Me. 
2 2 i Be Me Be Be ae es GS ee 


E. J. SWEEREY, Pres., SWEENEY AUTOMOBILE and TRACTOR SCHOOL, 8 

















lin the world. We 


ans of up this immense 


uate is the best 


Do you know that there never has been an like 
the present for expert automobileand tractor men? The is increase 
ing daily, for the war is striping the country of Weteach 

of machine, from 


Ejciciees cutaaubion Go thotamntnacteranhenede: botanntnovehaen 
Bel astgre aumento es Scheel fete pay ects -_ 


eres he eee a Coens 


'. make ft 
meeemenmry se sty 


today formy jpeosew ontalog, fuliy Mustentel aot 
automobile is 
SS eceneter - seg Sanat cae ETE Today 


1159 East 15th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Gentiemen:—Please send me your Big Free Catalog. 
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Storing What You’ve Raised 

How to construct a home-made storage 
house, dugout or pit 

OW is the time to provide cellars 

and storage pits for keeping fruit, 

roots arid vegetables this winter. 

The construction of a storage house 
or dugout is simple. An excavation is 
made in the ground of a sufficient depth 
to give soil for covering the top. A 
frame of posts, timbers and rafters is 
then made as for a building. If the 
walls and roof of the cellar are to be 
made of concrete, as shown in the ac- 
companying drawings, a form is made 
of old lumber. 

If concrete is not used, the frame 
may be covered with wire netting or 
brush. Two or three feet of straw can 
be placed over this, and the whole cov- 
ered with soil to a depth of six to twelve 























inches. Several ventilator shafts are 
2 A TACIT. ULL LTT 


Cross section of storage cellar for pota- 
toes, fruit and roots, built of conerete. 
The gravel and sand for such a structure 
are to be found on many farms, and any 
farmer can do the work 


placed through the roof to give ventila- 
tion and to keep the temperature from 
rising too high. Cold air may be ad- 
mitted by means of a tile through the 
floor, leading from a slough or gulley on 
the farm, or by opening doors or win- 
dows at night. 


Double doors with a dead air space . 


between them are helpful as a protec 
tion against frost. If roots or potatoes 
are stored while the weather is warm, 
the ventilators and doors are ieft open 
nights to give a circulation of cold air, 
and closed during the heat of the day. 
In this way the bins are gradually cooled 
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~ ing left between the boards affords am- 


ple air circulaton. 

During the winter considerable care 
has to be exercised to prevent the tem- 
telson rising from the heat developed 

y the stored roots or fruit. This is 
regulated by opening and closing the 
ventilator shafts and the tile in the 
floor, as the case demands. Also by 
being careful to leave ventilated spaces 


~ between the piles or bins of produce. 


The temperature should be the highest 
at which the stored products can be 
maintained firm and ungerminated, and 
which will at the same time hold fungous 
diseases in check. Experiments with 
artificially refrigerated storage indicate 
that 36° F. is sufficiently low for all 
practical guage and that in the earlier 
portion of the storage season a temper- 
ature of 40° F. is just as satisfactory as 
a lower one ‘except where powdery dry 
rot infection occurs. 

One of the big factors which aids in 
keeping root crops and fruit while in 
storage is the condition in which they 
are placed in the cellar or dugout. They 
must be sound. Storage will not im- 

rove poor fruit. Potatoes should be 
ree from dirt. Dirt which adheres to 
the tubers at the time they are placed 
in storage soon falls off and fills the air 
spaces, preventing thorough air circula- 
tion. Sacked potatoes corded in piles 
keep well in a good storage cellar. 
Sprouting in the spring may be checked 
by moving the sacks, for a bruised 
sprout dies. 

Storage cellars must be kept dry 
enough that the stored produce will not 
become moist. If an earth floor is used, 
it may be covered with boards raised 
several inches from the ground, to en 
stored things from being in contact wit 
the soil. he boards may be nailed 
loosely on pieces of 2 x 4. 

Sweet potatoes are best stored in a 
dry, heated house, as pictured in The 
Truck Patch department in this issue. 

Outdoor pits are, as a rule, made on 


on OOS phil ing se Siclortnand 
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the surface of the ground as follows: 
Piles of topped and unbruised roots (or 
potstost, are made on a high, - well- 
rained piece of ground. These piles 
may be almost any shape or size, but it 
is wise not to have the piles large enough 
to heat when covered—better make sev- 
eral separate pits when the quantity to 
be stored is large, or one long pit divided 
at four-foot intervals 
with a wall of earth 
so as to make sepa- 
rate compartments. 
The accompanying 
picture shows how to 
make a pit. On top 
of the ground comes 
a shallow layer of 
straw, then a cone of roots not wider 
than about six feet at the base, then a 
layer of straw about six inches deep 
when matted down, and, lastly, a layer 
of soil about a foot in depth shoveled up 
from around the pit. In the center of 
each pit or compartment, is an upright 
stick to which is tied a wisp of straw 
arranged as aventilator. (In very severe 
climates it may be necessary to put a 
layer of manure on top of the soil layer, 
or another layer each of straw and soil.) 
Special remarks: Do not cover the pit 
all at once. First put on the straw, with 
a board or two to hold it in place; this 
will protect against light frosts. As 
the weather gets colder, throw on an 
inch or two of soil—adding soil as the 
winter advances until the pit is fully 
protected. A house cellar is not a suit- 
able place to store more than a few 
potatoes (in bins) and a few roots (in 
sand). 


Now He Will Quit Borrowing! 

DEAR EpiTor: Please find $1 for a 
five-year subscription to The Farm Jour- 
nal. Send to S—— D——-, Florence, S. C. 
I have been six years trying to get 
him to send for it and quit borrowing 
my paper. 
' Florence, S, C. 





C, E. GRANGER. 








‘No Money In Advance | 









down, and by giving careful attention } 
to the temperature the place is kept as 
cool as possible without danger from 
: frost. 

a. Natural light should be excluded from 
e | storage cellars because when the roots 
or fruit are exposed to even modified 


Not a cent to pay in advance for anything you buy from Hartman. Here are two speci 
bargains which show Be how you can get the biggest value and on terms so easy you wi 
never feel the cost. Your simple request will bring either or both. nd no money. 


30 Days’ Free Trial—A Year to Pay 


Whatever buy here is to use absolutely free for 30 days. 
fer any tetban. toe are not satiofied, cond it back and we will y freight 
both ways. If you keep it, make first payment in sixty dave. in 
payments sixty days apart. Open a charge account with Hartman now. 


No Money In Advance On This 
Hartman Oak Kitchen Cabinet 


Send for it our 30 days’ free trial offer. Then decide whether 
bu ote. Gee what a convenience ti is. We take allrisk. 
" ie ok. “ey Ib. ea . 
ce drawers, - oeaets 





, 3 Plan of cellar shown above. The floor is 
3 six feet below the surface of the ground, 


and the depth helps to maintain an even 
temperature 












light, they are soon injured for food 
purposes. A practical rule in regard to 
humidity is to maintain sufficient mois- 
ture in the air to prevent the wilting of 
the tubers and at the same time.to keep 
the humidity content low enough to pre- 
vent the deposit of moisture on the sur- 







fea Wa ik coe 
x! ° 
face of the fruit or roots. tier fg Crh 

If potatoes, apples and other fruit 
are put in too large Fae they may be- 








come over-heated and deteriorate. Six 
feet is a good maximum depth to which 
to pile tubers in bins, and the area cov- 
ered by each pile also should be limited. 
Ag pine is to insert ventilated divi- 
sion walls at intervals through the pile 
or bin. These may be made by nailing 
relatively narrow boards on both sides 
of 2 x 4 uprights, One-inch spaces be- | 
é oe? D583 288) la ‘ ; 
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THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB 2nd other song birds and robbed their - nuthatches, owls, crested flycatchers 

. nests, but now this is nearly all stopped and other birds nested, are now cut 

Motto: Protect our feathered friends by getting the boys and girls interested down. Something must take their place 

VERY one should become a mem- in bird study. They are now building 
ber of this Club and help save the _bird-houses and protecting the birds. 
birds. To join, copy the pledge, Texas. Mrs. G. ALLEN. 


sign your name and j \ 
address, send it to The Sky-Scraper House 







































“* 1 GUESS I'LL EMULATE THE SUN AND CROSS THE LINE,”’ 
i THE ROBIN SAID. 
“IT LOOKS AS IF IT 
MIGHT BE FUN. 
LL MAKE BELIEVE 












This very interesting house was made ° —— THE PINS AHEAD 
, our e 
wa, Ge: your nae by Chas. C. Caverly, a member from TAS, BUOR. EY GRACHT ER aeTNUSS 
ARE PARALLELS OF LATITUDE.”’ 


will be enrolled and 

the Club button and Canada. 
twenty-page Guide 
sent you free. There 
are no dues, no fines, 


‘ 


It is, we believe, one of the 
first of its kind. Itis not only unique, — =—_—=== 
but a very practical means of attracting 


four or more varieties of birds. Wrens, No Punctures — No Blowouts 
bluebirds, woodpeckers, flick- 



















< oa ers, martins and tree-swal- lows FE SSCP 
teacher to organize a Bird Club. Note; %%¢ possible tenants. a veap _ : 
If two-color Certificate of Membership {runks are. always. sought aed ENDS TIRE TROUBLES 
is desired, send ten cents. y many Sircs, an ay Ey Doubles Tire Mileage 
next best substitute. A good tinishtenieentlhieeaenane ~~ oa 





Pledge: I desire to become a member suggestion is that a 
of The Liberty Bell Bird Club, andprom- _ vineor climbing rose 
ise to study and protect all songandin- be planted at the 
sectivorous birds, and do what Ican for ase of the house. 
the Club. Four slabs were 

——___—— — “rv — 
twelve feet long an 
Monthly Chat six inches wide, and 

DEAR MEMBERS: In talkingtoarather twotwelve feetlong 
noted man, the question of bird conser- and eight inches 
vation was brought up, and hiscomment wide. Partitions, 
was, ‘‘The public should know.’’ They 6 x 6 inches, were 
should; and that is ae opportunity. put one foot apart 
The majority of public and private between the six- 
schools open this month. These schools inch slabs, and the 
are developing the minds of our young eight-inch slabs 
folks, and if we get them enthused on made the front. and woe 
the subject of bird conservation the back. Thefront is § Sky-scraper house 
public will soon be on the right hinged soit can be without front 
side of the bird question. et opened and English 
the children and get them now. sparrow nests removed. The holes are 
See that there isa Liberty Bell on different sides, as this prevents 
Bird Club in every school and much quarreling. Bluebirds and flick- 
that a set of our bird pictures ers used the sky-scraper last year, and 
and our bird pamphlets are in no doubt other birds will be attracted 
the hands of the teacher. eventually to this style house. 

The Second Annual Farm 
Competition was a great 





R for the simple reason that 


replaces air. 

10 Days’ FREE Trial 

Use Essenkay for 10 days FREE. If 

you are convinced that it rides 

smooth as air, that it positively 
troubles—keep it. If 








art tires are filled with ESS ¥ TIRE 
it 


ends 
not you won’t owe us a cent. 


Write for FREE Booklet 
Get FREE booklet on ESSENKAY and 
particulars about our 10-day Free Trial 
offer. WRITE 








AT ONCE. 
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IS THE ENEMY ON 
YOUR FARM? 


Houses for Birds 
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success and we thank all Hollow trees, where formerly the | |= : 
who entered the contest. flickers, woodpeckers, sapsuckers, wrens, | This is a war of endurance. 
Full reports elsewhere. bluebirds, chickadees, titmice, martins, | Men and money are important 


but—food counts most. Soldiers 
who fight must eat. So must their 
dependents at home. The world 
must be fed. 

Every idle acre of reclaimable | 
land on your farm aids the enemy. 
Every acre of untilled soil de- 
prives many needy mouths offood. | 

The sinking of each food ship | 
is a disaster, but the idle acres of | 
America could grow more food | 
per year than all of the enemy’s | 
submarines can destroy. 

Fight the enemy now, with 


RED CROSS FARM POWDER | 
It is the most: efficient reclaimer 
of cut over, boulder strewn or 
swamp land. It helps to solve the 
labor problem, enables one man 
to do the work of many and does 
it better and quicker. 
Get our big book free 

Learn the facts on farming 
with Farm Powder—the safe, quick 
and efficient method. Send today 
for your copy of 





Now for this month’s 
work. A friend of mine 
calls this the ‘‘guessing 
month.’’ Usually a great 
wave of birds arrives 
from the North, the ma- 
jority being birds of the 
year. The plumage is dif- 
ferent from that worn by 
their p arents when we 
Sky-eeraper %8W them last May and it 

house takes close observation 
and study to identify the 
different species. 

The ‘‘ Weekly Club Study ’’ will now 
be printed in The Country Boy. That 
paper will make a specialty of school 
and club work, as more room can 
be devoted to the subject. Last Sep- 
tember we announced a membership of 
718,000. This September we have more 
than 809,000. A good, healthy growth. 
Have you been a good missionary? Re- 

rds to all. The Liberty Bell Bird 

lub, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reports from Members 


I am sending in nineteen new mem- 
bers. My total secured is now 340. 























PStHIY IE lesiit tet litisatilis: 








7 
F YOU are not jolted around on the 
front seat as much assheis on the rear 
seat, it is because you can brace your- 
self with the stee wheel You take 
the wae aah she re _ Then age 
know ought to equip your Fo 
with a set of the . . 


AD ‘ } AY LE Bic For 














The Hassler makes both seats as comfort- 


Pennsylvania. RUTH A. GRANTZ. able as gf seat ge car. You'll feel the differ- The Giant Laborer No. 32. 
Easior to hold the stocring wheel, Eastor ts E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Ce. 


Since the Liberty Bell Bird Club has 
been introduced into our neighborhood 
the English sparrows have decreased and 
our native birds increased. There are 
several bird sanctuaries here. 

New Jersey. T. DEVANY 


I made sixteen bird-houses, some like 
the plan in February, 1916, Farm Journal. 
There are many birds here this year. I 
think reading The Farm Journal is the 
best way to keep in touch with our Club. 

Pennsylvania. JOHN HANDSCHIN. 


A few years ago many of the boys 
here had guns and killed the mocking 
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and that something is man-made bird- 
houses. 

Get busy now and build or buy some 
bird-houses and put them up. A good 
plan is to buy a set of The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club houses and use them for 
models. Houses need not be expensive 
but they must be suitable for the birds 
that are to use them as homes. Rustic 
houses look well and are close to nature. 

The best time of the year to put up 
houses is in September, October and No- 
vember. These houses become weather 
beaten and look very attractive to our 
feathered friends when they return in 
the spring. In addition they will be 


used for shelter by the winter birds. 
‘Whenever cats are troublesome, place 
houses on poles or fasten a guard around 
the tree. Swin nging houses are good and 
emty ome sa 
ird-houses now. 


Liberty Bell Bird-Houses 


Don’t wait, put up 





No. 21, Bluebird 12, evindin ®) No. *. ae 
ren or Bluebir 

The above einai prepaid, $1.25 each, 

or three for $3.50. No. 17, wren house, 

$1 each. No. 100, open house for robins, 


catbirds, etc, $1 
postpaid. No. 50, 
special for wrens 


or bluebirds, seven- 
ty-five cents each. 
0 all bird-house or- 
ders add ten percent 
if outside of fourth 
arcel post zone. 
our-room martin 
No. 100, Open House hoyse, $5, plus ex- 
pressage. Complete .catalogue on re- 
uest. The Liberty Bell Bird Club, 
he Farm Journal, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Questions Asked by Many 


Where are our summer birds? Not all 
of the winter homes of our birds are 
known. The chimney swift is a well- 
known example. They reach the Gulf 
of Mexico and then disappear. Most of 
the migratory birds of our Westernstates 
pass the winter in Mexico. The eastern 
native sparrows and the berry-eaters, 
like the robin and bluebird, winter in the 
Middle states southward to the Gulf 
Coast. Most of our song and insectivo- 
rous birds winter in Cuba, West In- 
dies, Central America or northern South 
America. 


The Second Annual Farm Competition 


As soon as Our Folks really under- 
stand the true value of birds, every 
farm will be a bird sanctuary with nest- 
ing houses, feeding stations, bird baths 
and thickets for low nesting birds. It’s 
dollars in your pockets to have the song 
and insectivorous birds. 

Our farm competition brought out 
some excellent reports, and we believe 
there are more species of birds and a 
greater number of birds on our farms 
today than ever before. Thanks to all 
who sent in reports. 

The greatest number of species on any 
farm was reported by Irvin Husmann 
of Dakota, Minn., who listed 118 
species. Prizes were distributed among 
members.in eleven states. Minnesota, 
Iowa and Michigan each won four. Many 
eagles were reported. Other birds in- 
creasing were song-sparrows, chimney- 
swifts, nighthawks and woodpeckers— 
all good insectivorous species. 

The prizes were awarded as follows: 
1. Irvin Husmann. 2. Carl G. Hurtig. 





8. Conrad Husmann. 4. Frank Divishek, 
Jr. 5. Alvin T. Pagel. 6. Geo. P. Helme. 
7. Alberta Reussner. 8. Harry I. Rine- 
hart. 9. Paul Belcher. 10. Eva T. C. 
Justice. 11. Rolland E. Wolf. 12. Eleanor 
V. Nevins. 18. Beatrice Wiedmain. 14. 
Valentine Waters. 15. Walter Bernthal. 


16. F. W. Crary. 17. Robert Rochow. 18.- 


Wm. Ludwig. 19. Vernon Sheffield. 20. J. 
Verlin Wade. 21. George W. grew 
22. Jessie Wordell. 23. Luella A. Beach. 
24. Paul Hoelper. 25. Robert Mullenger. 





Our new monthly paper, The 
Country Boy, has a fine big Lib- 
erty Bell Bird Club Department 
Sor teachers, schools and others. 
Send 10 cents in silver or stamps 
Sor six months’ trial. 

















ME. WOMEN, SELL MENTHOL. BIG PAY. Leave 
ontrial. Sample free. RORNER MFG., 550 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2 Cents for a Backache 


Every woman who does the washing without I-V saves (?) 2c 
and pays for it with a backache. Are you one of 
these ? Is some relative or friend ? I-V Tablets take 
the labor of rubbing out of washday. No machin s 
clothes are cleaner; last longer. 15 years’ use 
housewives proves all this. $ 

Send 10c for 1 month's or $1 for a year’s supply. 
I-V Co., Dept. 3, 1966 Park Ave., New York 











TRIAL 


Bone § oF. 3 —s— free —- be 
satisfied after usi 
Today. JONES Mea. 60.136 136 W. TakeSt. Dep Dept.919, cMIcago 


6 Mos. Only 10c 


Be ee Mice te 























POWER WASHER 


Wri Wi 
rh Crete OF moe power, “Can be aes by 
hand. 4styles. Guaranteed. 
SOLD DIRECT AT $24. 
FACTORY PRICES 
( Sent on 14 money Down. trial. 


: nN. — 
for foc Catalog today. 










INTERLOCKING 
Box 305 Morton, Mili 





Henry Pendergast 
Phoenix, N. Y. 


Farmer and Holstein 
Breeder 
Won Amateur Champion- 
ship of New York State 
Three Times. 
International Champion- 
ship, Once. 


A World’s Record. 


HE USES AN 


Ithaca 


Gun 


Catalog | 
FREE 


Double hammerless guns, 
$24.00 up 
Single trap guns, 
$85.00 up 
Address Box 24 
Ithaca Gun Co, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 











City folks used to sa 
great increase in the num 
cities who are using 





Adopting City W 
that the farmer was behind the times, but the 
r of farmers and folks living outside of the big 


to prove that this is not so. On the sithaiess the farmer today wants 
needs the best there is. He no longer pays out his good money for trash, 


The farmer has oie up Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen because he 


not want to be 


bothered with the ey oY corroded, old steel 


pen, which he can never fi 


when he wants it, or 


the old ink-well from which most of the ink = 


evaporated 
gummy 
The smooth writing ever dependable Water- 


and what remains is so muddy 
he can hardly make a mark with it. 


man’s Ideal Fountain Pen that holds its own sup- 
ply of ink is the pen of the up-to-date farmer. 


He has learned of its greater convenience, its 


better writing qualities, and its rea] economy. In 
many cases he has given a Waterman’s Ideal to 
each of his children and watched with satisfaction 


their rapid improvement in handwriting 


and 


neatness. 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens are made in 


0 Re ee ee Oe 
points to suit every style of 


Sold at the Best Stores iciniininn 
In Self-Filling, mye Pocket, and Reg- 
ular Types—$2.50, $4.00, $5,00 and up. 
Booklet on request. 
Avoid substitutes. 
L. E. Waterman “tag 
191 Broadway, New 
24 School St., wee 
416 So. Clark St., Chicago 
17 Stockton St., 
San Francisco 
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HOW TO DRESS 
That suit is best that fits me 


HE greatest change in styles this 

season seems to come through the 

cut of the collar. For years the 
changes appeared in either the skirts or 
the sleeves, but great latitude is allowed 
in both these parts of the costume at 
present. Indeed, there seems to be no 
particular style for either, the present 
fancy for combining colors and materials 
allows great variety in cut, and garments 
seem to be designed with a view to using 
materials to the best advantage. Not 
for years has there been so good an op- 
portunity for remodeling and using 
short lengths, a source of satisfaction 
to the thrifty. 

To go back to collars, the high stock 
is trying to get in, the severity of its 
lines being softened by the lace jabot 
which always accompanies it. We have 
grown so accustomed to the open throat 
that high collars will be tolerated only 
in cold weather when they seem more 
seasonable than the styles which expose 
the throat. Another style of collar sug- 
gests the monk’s cowl, but is only be- 
coming to youthful and slender figures 
as it is slightly draped. Other collars 
are cut in cape or surplice styles and 
are quite large. Plain silks, crépe or 
organdy are preferred to lace or em- 
broidery, the effects most sought being 
sheerness and simplicity. 

The illustration shows an easily made 
and becoming hat. The foundation may 
be a buckram frame, but in this case a 
straw hat from the ten-cent store was 
used. The covering is of wool, and usu- 
ally matches the sweater with which it 
is worn. A soft shade of blue was used 
for the crown and upper side of the 
brim, but the last row of the latter and 
the facing are inold rose Tomake, be- 
gin with enough chain stitches to form 
a small ring and into this, work double 
crochet stitches (wrap wool around 
needle once, then drop off two ata time), 
continuing ’round and ’round and en- 


larging when necessary, until the crown _ 





is covered, a the same way to 
cover the brim. it the work on the 
frame from time to time, to make sure 
that it is the right shape, and add con- 
trasting color just before it reaches the 
edge of the brim as shown in the illus- 
tration. Drop stitches to fit the under 
side of the brim and complete the hat 
with a band and bow of ribbon. 

Ladies’ dress No. 8416 is simple in 
style, with a three-gored skirt and 
plain waist with center closing. The 
pockets, collar, belt and flaring cuffs 
—— be made of contrasting fabric, 
with large buttons for a finish. The 
model is suitable for cotton, linen, wool 
or silk materials. 

In ladies’ dress No. 8411 we show a 
simple design. The front is cutin an at- 
tractive way and finished with buttons 
and buttonholes, and a little hand em- 
broidery done in heavy floss. The collar 
and turnback cuffs are of satin. 

The two shirtwaists show prevail- 
ing styles in collars. No. 8413, made of 
soft silk, has the large cape collar of 
Georgette crépe with flare cuffs to 
match. These might be edged with a 
narrow plaiting, or a frill of lace or 
footing, or simply hemstitched, accord- 
ing to the material used. 

In No. 8414 we have a skirt cut with 
the barrel drapery which is now so fash- 
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ionable. The narrow girdle which en- 
circles the waist, crosses in the back 
and is tied low down in the front, is also 
a popular feature. € 

Skirt No. 8409 has two gores, and is 
cut so that the skirt supplies the pockets 
in a clever way. 

Ladies* apron No. 8428 is cut all in 
one piece. The 
extension of the 
back forms the 
belt which fastens 
at the front, and 
the apron is just 
the thing to slip on 
over a good dress. 

In waist No. 8403 
we have a combi- 
nation of sailor 
collar with a sur- 
plice front which 
is gathered to it 
at the shoulders, 
and falls in soft 
folds in a quaint 
effect. 


Children always 
like a cape and No. 
8433 would be use- 
ful for rainy weath- 
er, or to cover the clothes when driving. 
It is circular in shape, in one piece, fast- 
ening down the front. It might be cut 
out of an old waterproof of mother’s, or 
made of cloth that sheds water and dust. 

An attractive little dress requiring a 
small amount of material is shown in 
No. 8431. The plain waist has four 
scallops which button over the three- 








straight trousers are 
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piece skirt. The latter, together with 
the collar and cuffs, might be made of 
one material, the waist of another. 

A pred and inexpensive set of finger- 
bow! doilies may be made by using the 
imitation filet squares which can be 
bought singly, or in strips by the yard. 
The smallest size is used, the squares are 
basted upon soft 
paper and a row 
of machine stitch- 
ing close to the 
edge strengthens 
it. After stitch- 
ing, tear the paper 
away, then crochet 
around the edge 
with single cro- 
chet stitch, making 
a picot at regular 
intervals, and 
three picots at 
each corner. The 
next size filet 
square, finished in 
the same way, 
makes a pretty 
doily to place under 
a vase of flowers, 
or on acake plate. 

The Russian suit shown in No. 8417 is 
cut along new lines, full and short, with 
a broad panel in the front. The usual 
included in the 


CE Re ee eee een 
ny Ne tener. Ve et hs A ATR 
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pattern. 

Children’s dress No. 8410 is an seally 
made and easily laundered model, whic 
also combines two materials with good 
effect. Cotton or woolen fabrics are used. 








The Farm Journal Pattern 


In ordering, be sure to give 
number and size of the pat- 
tern wanted. For ladies’ 
upper garments give bust 


measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and under garments give waist and hip 
measurements. For misses’. upper garments give age and bust measure; for skirts and under gar- 
ments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give age, breast measurement and length 
of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instance,—the average child of six years will meas- 
ure twenty-four inches over the breast, but there are many young children of ten years who will 


measure only twenty-four inches. 











In such case you need a six-year-old pattern, 





8413. Ladies’ Waist. 5 sizes, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches bust measure. 8410. Children’s Dress. 4 sizes, 
2, 4, 6, 8 years. 8428. Ladies’ Apron. One size. 8417. Boys’ Russian Suit. 3 sizes, 2, 4, 6 years. 
8403. Ladies’ Waist. 4 sizes, 36, 38, 40, 42 inches bust, measure. 8409. Ladies’ Skirt. 5 sizes; 
24, 26, 28, 30, 32 inches waist measure. 8416. Ladies’ Dress. 5 sizes, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches 
bust measure. 8431. Children’s Dress. 4 sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 8433. Girls’ Cape. 6 sizes, 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 8411. Ladies’ Dress. 5 sizes, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches bust measure. 8414. 
Ladies’ Skirt. 4 sizes, 24, 26, 28, 30 inches waist measure. 


Send 10 cents in silver or in stamps for each pattern. For 2 cents we will 


send a copy of ‘‘The Fashion World ’’; 


‘‘Dressmaking Self-Taught.”’ 


and for 25 cents our new booklet, 


Address, THE FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 















































-saying, ‘*‘Thank you.” 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 








Opportunities are neither lost nor 
found ; we make them for ourselves, or 
they come to us unsought.. If we do.not 
take the proper advantage.of them, they 
go. to some one else who will. It will 
never do to ignore an opportunity be- 
cause it seems small to us ; we may mis- 
take its importance, or its power of 
development. 


The sultry summer past, September 
comes, 

Soft twilight of the slow declining year, 

More sober than the buxom, blooming 
' May, Ao, 

And therefore less the favorite of the 
world ; 

But dearest month of all to pensive 
minds. CARLOS WILCOX. 





Do you know the. boys 
m whom your high-school lad 
<a calls ‘‘our crowd”? Is it-a 
crowdof manly, true-hearted 
boys or is it a crowd that your laddie 
would better not know? To be sure 
about these things, invite the ‘‘ crowd’’ 
to your home, even if they are noisy and 
track in the mud. Find out what kind 
of boys they are by personal contact. 
It is better to be safe than sorry. 

A disagreeable job never becomes 
more attractive by sitting down and 
dreading it. The best thing to do is to 
goat it and get it out of 
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cost of the harsh word which may 
‘wound the heart of a loved one, or the 
unjust accusation which may cost us 
the friendship we have prized so highly. 
Nor do we stop.to count the cost: when 
we thoughtlessly repeat the idle gossip 


which may mar another’s reputation, or. 


cause hours of anguish and heartache 
to an innocent person. 

If you know anything that will cheer 
and encourage others, tell it. If you 
know anything which-will bring trouble, 
sorrow or. pain to another, keep it to 
yourself. Never. let it pass your lips. 

The task which we despise today will 
some day be viewed through misty tears 
of regret. Today the children cling to 
our skirts and impede our progress, 
and we think, ‘‘If only they were 
grown and out of the way’’; but in the 
future. when this wish is a reality we 
may say with tear-dimmed eyes, ‘‘If 
they were. but. young again, all babies, 
how. glad I’d be.. They were all mine 
then, and those were my happiest days.’’ 
Bygone days are always bright, so let 
us store up happy memories as the days 
glide by. ‘ 

We are all in the habit of condemning 
the man who has some sin of which we 
are not guilty, but maybe the reason we 
are not guilty of his particular sin is be- 
cause it does not appeal to us so strongly 
as some others do. We all have weak- 
nesses, and what appeals to you might 
not tempt me. Instead of condemning 
our neighbor let us look to some of our 
own defects and see how. far from per- 
fection we may be. 

It is true that we like a person not so 
much for what they make out of them- 
selves, but for what they make out of 
us. And it is true that the person who 
makes us feel at ease, who draws out 








- 
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imnecent creature. The fellow who 
‘‘despises kids’’ has few friends, I 
notice, nor does he deserve any. 

If you want to be truly beautiful 
watch your thoughts, for the face shows 
the growthof the seeds sown by the mind. 
If you would .know true joy in living, 
you may find it through your thoughts, 
for a noble mindis the sun which makes 
life bright to its closing day. 


A Well-Planned Schoolroom 


While a furnace in the basement 
makes a more satisfactory arrangement 
for heating and ventilating a school- 
room, the stove shown in the illustra- 
tion is better for a one-room schoo! 
(where the teacher is apt to be janitor 
also), since it is more easily cared for. 

In this room the fresh air comes in 
through the wall into the drum sur- 
rounding the stove. Here it becomes 
heated, rises, is diffused throughout the 
room and then drawn off into the regis- 
ter at the bottom of the chimney, the 
current of air in the chimney being con- - 
trolled theoretically by the heat from 
the stovepipe which enters the chimney 
near the ceiling. It would be better if 
the foul air outlet were at the level of 
the floor instead of eight or ten inches 
above it. 


Coneerning Certain Domestic 
Affairs 


‘‘And then the whining schoolboy, with 
his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping 
like snail 
Unuwillingly to school.’’ 
SHAKESPEARE, 
What about the school which your 
children attend? They spend many 
hours of their time there. 
Are the rooms heated 





the way quickly. 

It is to train a 
child in the little cour- 
tesies of life if we com- 
menée in time. Never 
take anything from the 
baby’s hands without 


Never allow a child to 
leave the table before 
his elders without say- 
ing, ‘‘Please excuse me.”’ ° 
Teach him to give the 
best chairs to ‘the old 
folks, and begin early to 
train the boys to raise 
their hats to their elders 
and to women. If taught 
these, things from baby- 
hood, they will be done 
naturally and without 


awkwardness. - a ————— 
A one-room school properly lighted from one side with windows in 
mass arrangement. Note that the light falls over the left shoulders 
of the pupils and is exactly right for the blackboard on the other side 


If you feel yourself 
fitted for higher things 
make yourself conspicu- 
ously useful in your pres- 
ent place. When a per- 
son is wanted for some position of honor 
and people begin to look for that per- 
son, they will find you towering high 
above the rest. The best preparation 
for higher things is to perform your 


every-day duties faithfully. No matter | 


if your work does seem like drudgery, if 
you do the best you can it will fit you 
for a higher position. 

We are very careful to count the cost 
when we plan to buy necessities, or 
luxuries; but we are not always so 
prudent when it comes to counting the 





our good points and helps us hide our de- 
fects, is the person we like to be with. 
The critical person, who laughs at us if 
we make a mistake and brings our de- 
fects into prominence, is the one we 
avoid as we would a pestilence ; for such 
0 us in a state of nervous 
dread and make us appear worse than 
we really are. 

There is something wrong with a man 
who won’t smile back ata baby. He 
is not to be trusted if he can not see 
anything winsome and sweet about the 


kd 


and ventilated as they 
should be? Why not go 
down to school some 
day. and look it over? 
- Evén if conditions are 
- ight, it’s good to get 
acquainted with the 
teacher, . . 
: dt. is-all. right:for: the 
‘ girls to study cookery in 
the schools, but better 
-far that you should be 
their teacher right at 
home. That is the place 
to learn. But see to it 
that you are right your- 
self; it may mean a lot 
of hard work for you, 
but it will pay so well! 
There is no finer art than 
that of being a good 
housewife. 
The Secretary of Agri- 
culture says: ‘ There is 
no need for people to get 
panicky. Hoarding of 
foodstuffs should be discouraged. No 
doubt many persons who have laid in 
excessive amounts of products may 
learn that they could have purchased 
more favorably by following ordinary 
practise, and that their stocks may 
deteriorate in quality. People of means 
should realize that by unnecessary hoard- 
ing they lay an additional burden on the 
less well-to-do people who are compelled 
to purchase supplies from day to day.’’ 

I am trying an award system, similar 
to that sometimes used in rural schools, 
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with my six-year-old boy.. I cut a five- 
poin star from cardboard. Each 
point represents a week. Every day 
that he is perfect in obedience and does 
his tasks well, he earns a small star to be 
placed on the large one. If a star is 
obtained every day for a week, a special 
treat or reward is given. Mothers 
adopting this plan should be careful not 
to backslide. A mother is prone to say, 
** Well, dear, you didn’t obey me today, 
and you didn’t bring in your wood, either, 
but you feel so bad about losing your 
star I’ll let you have it anyway.” It 
does not take a child long to learn that, 
and if the star and the reward are likely 
to be forthcoming anyway, there is little 
incentive to work for them. Ss. 


Homely Wrinkles 
If you were busy being right, 
You'd find yourself too busy, quite, 
To criticise your neighbor long 
Because he’s busy being wrong. 


The rubber ring that you put on a pre- 
serving jar helps you to stretch your 
income. 

Dip a cloth in melted paraffin and 
rub it over the cooling stove. This is 
cleaner, quicker and cheaper than black- 
ing, and leaves the stove in better 
condition. 

A common tin shoe-horn makes an ex- 
cellent pot scraper, being long enough 
to handle easily and having a hole in the 
end by which it can be hung up when 
not in use. 


Children expect to scrape the bow] in 
which mother has mixed cake, but when 
they are not around it is a real economy 
to use the spatula (or palette knife) 


a SS, 


shown in the illustration. The flexible 
blade adapts itself to a bowl of any 
shape, and with it every particle of food 
may be scraped from either bowl or 
board, while for turning an‘omelet or 
scrambling eggs, it has no equal. 


**T don’t see how cows ever learn to 
eat grass,’’ said one city child to an- 
other. ‘‘Oh, I suppose it’s like this: 
When they’re young their mothers keep 
saying to them, ‘If you don’t eat grass 
you shan’t have any pie.’ ’’ 

A new way to darn the knees of chil- 
dren’s winter stockings is to run the 
threads from side to side of the hole, 
then begin at the top and chain-stitch 
down, catching the stitch in each cross- 
thread. When the hole is mended it 
will look like the knitted part of the 
stocking. 

Saw the legs off an ordinary kitchen 
chair to make it half the regular height. 
Mother can sit on this low chair while 
washing and dressing the children and 
combing their hair. She can also lift 
them on to her lap more easily than if 
Ee eee she were sitting on 

—\\ a chair of régular 


—— 
> height. ¥: P. 
~ i& { 
Sass it THE COBWEB CAFE, 
4 THOUGH IT’S NOT ON BROAD- 


ane WAY, 

, 18 A VERY FINE PLACE TO 
TAKE DINNER, THEY SAY. 
*. SAYS THE HOST ON THE 

STOOP, 
WITH HIS FEET IN 4 GROUP: 
" “*NO GUEST SHOULD OBJECT 
_ . TO A FLY IN THE SOUP ”’ 











When stewing fruit, housewives should 
remember that if the sugar is added just 
before the fruit is taken from the fire, 
it will take less to sweeten it than if it 
had been added earlier. Lemonade and 
‘other beverages may be sweetened more 
economically with syrup than with sugar, 
because it dissolves more completely and 
is not wasted by settling at the bottom 
.of the glass. Make it by adding a cupful 
of sugar to a-cupful of water, stirring 
until the sugar is dissolved and then 
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boiling slowly for ten minutes without 
stirring. Cool the syrup and put it in 
a bottle or jar until wanted. 

Before school opens, write the chil- 
dren’s names on strips of surgeons’ 
plaster and stick them on the inside of 
their overshoes, arctics and raincoats. 
They are not so apt to lose them with 
such means of identification. 


‘*Now,’’ said the bridegroom to the 
bride, when they returned from their 
honeymoon trip, ‘‘let us have a clear 
understanding before we settle down to 
married life. Are you the president or 
vice-president of the society?’’ ‘‘I 
want to be neither president nor vice- 
president,’’ she answered. ‘‘I will be 
content with a subordinate position.’’ 
‘*What position is that, my dear ?’’ 
‘‘ Treasurer.’”’ 


The United States Post-Office Depart- 
ment is preaching economy. It points 
out that if two one-cent stamps are put 
on a letter instead of one two-cent 
stamp, or two five-cent stamps on a 
parcel instead of one ten-cent stamp, 
the Government loses ‘‘in the cost of 
producing, transporting and canceling 
them.’’ No doubt, small as the indi- 
vidual saving seems, it really would 
amount to a good deal in the aggregate. 


How To Do Things 

Wisdom is accumulated knowledge and 
experience put to proper use ; common 
sense is shown by the particular choice 
of the wisdom that exactly fits the time 
and the occasion. On the quality of your 
wisdom depends the efficiency of your 
common sense. 

Fried green peppers make an appe- 
tizing accompaniment to steak, chops 
or cold meat. Take out the seeds, put 
the peppers in cold water for fifteen min- 
utes, wipe them, sprinkle with salt, dip in 
flour and fry in hot dripping till soft and 
slightly browned. Lay them on the dish 


’ around the meat and serve with it. 


Catsup is a condiment, and as such 
lacks in food value, but is enjoyed as a 
relish. A quick and easy way to make 
it is to slice tomatoes into a granite dish 
and let stand over night, when the water 
from the tomatoes will have risen to the 
top. Pour the water off, as it is of no 
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value and only prolongs the boiling down 
process, then make in the usual way.. 


Tomatoes are so useful for flavoring 
soups and stews that in addition to can- 
ning as many tomatoes as you have jars 
for, a good plan is to imitate Italian 
housekeepers, who make a tomato paste 
by boiling down the tomatoes to a thick 
mass, then drying it in the sun, or a cool 
oven ; this will keep indefinitely. R. B. 


When baking day comes around next 
winter, it will seem good to have some 
dried citron on hand. Cut the citron in 
four pieces, peel, slice and remove seeds. 
Dissolve alum the size of a hickory-nut 
in two quarts of water. Put into the 
preserving kettle as much citron as the 
water will cover and boil until tender 
enough to pierce with a straw. Then 
allow as much sugar as fruit and boil 
for half-an hour. Spread on plates and 
set ina cool place todry. If you have 
an evaporator, the drying process will 
not take so long. 


The height of any working surface 
should, of course, vary with the height of 
the worker and whether or not she sits 
or stands at her work, but in 
general it should be about 
thirty-two inches for a woman 
of average height (five feet, 
five inches). It is wise for 
each housewife to perform 
the same task at different 
heights and see at which one 
she exerts least effort. The yA 
height of the table may be 
raised by using a block of 
wood with metal strips and 
screws or nails for fastening, 
as shown in Fig. 1; or it 
may be done by boring a hole 
in the block and insertinga jj; 4 
bolt or wooden pin in the hole, a 
as shown in the second illustration. 
The pin fits into a hole in the table leg. 


A large amount of good food, includ- 
ing most of the valuable mineral ele- 
ments, is wasted by ordinary methods 
of peeling potatoes. An economical way 
to peel them is to drop washed potatoes 
in a vessel of rapidly boiling water and 
allow them to remain in ten minutes. 
Remove and strip the thin skin as when 
potatoes are peeled after thorough cook- 
ing by boiling. The potatoes will still 
be practically raw and may be handled 
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like raw peeled potatoes in preparing 
any dish, as scalloped or fried potatoes, 
potato chips, etc. One excellent way to 
use the skinned potatoes is to bake them. 
The entire potato, including the thin, 
golden-brown crust, may be eaten. 


Nuts and Raisins 


Fear is more contagious than most 
diseases, and more fatal. 


The amount of care we give our health 
will be a measure of our loyalty to our 
nation. ‘ 


When sweeping, a little cold cream 
placed just inside the nostrils will pre- 
vent one from inhaling the dust. Try it. 


In dusting, try to collect the dust in 
the duster and often shake it out of the 
window. The dust cloth should be fre- 
quently washed and boiled to kill bacteria 
lurking in it. Feather dusters should 
never be used, for they merely brush 
the dust from one place to settle in 
another. 


When a house has been closed and 
water has not been run into the sink, 
bowl or closet for some time, the water 
in the trap, which really constitutes the 
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seal, evaporates, allowing the sewer gas 
to pass into the rooms. The first duty 
after opening a house should be to have 
the pipes thoroughly flushed to keep the 
traps full of water. 


If the feet ache after a hard day’s 
work, nothing is more refeshing than a 


quick sponge bath, a fresh pair of 


stockings and another pair of shoes. 
Turn the stockings every night and they 
will be nicely aired by the next morning. 


A dentist was at a loss to account for 
repeated attacks of pyorrhea in a young 
patient, until he learned that the family 
kept their toothbrushes in the bath- 
room, in one of the nickel-plated racks 
holding four or five brushes. The girl’s 
father had pyorrhea in an advanced 
stage, and when she began keeping her 
toothbrush elsewhere, the dentist was 
able to cure her. Diseases of the throat 
are also transmitted in the same way. 


When you are traveling by automobile 
or camping in strange locations, never 
drink water found along the way with- 
out filtering or boiling. Try to carry 
pore water with you, either in thermos 

ottles or stone jars. Most cases of 
typhoid fever are contracted from drink- 
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ing polluted water. Typhoid enters the 
system by drinking, by cleansing the 
teeth, by rinsing the face and mouth 
with polluted water, or through raw 
vegetables that are washed in water in- 
fected with typhoid germs. 


Schoolboy Definitions : ‘‘The skin has 
two layers and is to wear the clothes on. 
It is very sensitive so we should be care- 
ful not to put any thing on it that will 
injure it such as too much water and 
soap.”’ 

‘* Headache is caused by information 
getting into the head.’’ 

‘‘A ruminating animal is one that does 
its own eating itself. Some of the 
others do not.”’ 





LITTLE 8UE AND LITTLE PETER 

HAD A FINE TIME ON A “‘ TEETER.”” 

OR, IF YOU PREFER, ’TWAS ESAU 

AND HIS SISTER ON A SEESAW. 

NOW WHEN SHE SAYS: ‘‘ COME AND TEETER,”’ 
*“NO,”’ HE SAYS, ‘‘ I’M NO REPEATER ”” 











Victrola-the highest attainment 
| in the arts of sound 


The mission of the Victrola is purely one of transmission. 
The recorder and reproducer should tell the simple truth, no 


more, no less. 


The Victrola is not an instrument in which the interpreta- 
tion and expression depend on the player like the organ, piano, 
etc. No instrument can be made to improve on Melba, Caruso 


and the other great artists. 


The true function of the Victrola is 


to reproduce faithfully the work of these artists. 
The only modifications permissible are those obtained by 
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changing the needles from loud tone to soft tone and by adjusting the 


sound doors to suit the size of the room or the mood d of the listener. 

Vi deal here, and they will gladly play your favorite music for you and 
PEE GH oy the valous wae of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. Write to us for the handsome 
illustrated Victos catalogs, and name and address of nearest Victor dealer, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month. 


Victor Supremacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered ——— of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the. products of this Company only, The use of the word upon or in the pro- 
motion or sale of any other. Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 


<= 
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Victrola X VIT, §250 
Victrola XVII, . 

electric, $300 
Mahogany or oak 


Important Notice. victor 
Records and Victor Machines. are 
scientifically coordinated and - syn- 
chronized by our special processes 
of manufacture, and their use, one -, 
with the other, is absolutely essen- 
tial to a perfect Victor reproduction, 


To insure Victor quality, always look 
for the famous trademark, “His-Mas- 
ter’s Voice.” It is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Ma- 
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School Luncheons 


T takes time to pack school luncheons, 
but it is time well spent; and after 
the boys and girls are grown and out 

in the world, mothers look back on this 
as one of their pleasantest duties. 

If the children are at school all day, 
they must have substantial food, which 
should be Pra prepared and packed. 
Luncheon kits of fiber may be purchased, 
but a basket is about the best choice, as 
it does not retain food odors. Keep on 
hand a supply of paper napkins and 
waxed paper. Provide an aluminum 
cup and spoon and, if possible, a ther- 
mos bottle to hold hot soup or cocoa. 

In satisfying the craving for sweets, 
provers things which have food value. 
Raisins, figs, dates and prunes are ex- 
cellent for this purpose. So is a bit of 
maple sugar or sweet chocolate. Buy 
the best prunes, wash through several 

















Hot, nourishing soup in the thermos 
bottle, bread and butter sandwiches, an 
orange and a cake of sweet chocolate 
combine to make a wholesome and satis- 
factory luncheon to carry to school 


waters, spread out on a platter to dry, 
then put away in a tin box and they will 
be ready for use. Raisins, figs and 
dates may be bought in packages. 
Sandwiches should be wrapped i 

waxed paper, and the crust left on the 
bread, fe r it is good for the children’s 
teeth. Whenever possible, put in fresh 
fruit—apples, oranges and bananas are 
wholesome and carry well. Cookies 
(not too rich) or bread and jelly are 
better for little ‘‘tummies’”’ than pie 
or doughnuts. Vary the luncheons from 
day to day, for something which comes 
as a surprise will be doubly welcome. 


Save the- Ses the Scraps 


Every atom of meat, bone and fat 
should be utilized. 
If every one of our 20,000,000 Ameri- 


can families wastes each day only one | 


ounce of edible meat or fat, it means a 
daily waste of 1,260,000 pounds of ani- 
mail food. 

Here is where the women can help 
their country, for the intelligent use of 
left-over meats has become a necessity. 
With care they can be made into pala- 
table dishes. 

Every bit of bone and gristle should be 
used for soup. If bones donot accumu- 
late rapidly in your household bake them 
for half an hour in the oven, scrape from 
them all fat and juice into a jar, and put 
the baked bones away.in a cold place, 
They will keep thus for several days and 
when you have enough, start the stock 
pot aboiling. 

The ham bone which has been trimmed 
to a finish will do to flavor.a pot of 
boiled cabbage or a kettle of bean soup. 

‘* Dish-gravy 
made should. go either into the stock- 
pot, or into sed made dishes; not a drop 
need be was 

A good soup can be made by —s 
one cupful of mashed potato to a cupfu 
of meat or — gravy. Rub through 
a strainer, add on int of boilin were, 
season to taste serve very 

Our nation has been prodigal in the 


’’ or that which has been 


— 





use and waste of fats and oils, while 
the lack of these important forms of 
food has been one of the greatest priva- 
tions the warring countries of pe 
have experienced. Every scrap should 
be used. Ham and bacon fat may be 
substituted for oil in salad dressing, and 
may be used in the preparation of ricas- 
seed chicken, chowders ‘and other tooth- 
some dishes. Fresh drippings and beef 
fat are excellent for pastry, while 
chicken fat makes delicious gingerbread 
or cookies. 

All fat which is not fit for food should 
be made into soap, and for this pur 
we reprint a dependable recipe which 
makes a good white, hard soap: Use 
five pounds of clear grease, melted but 
not hot, a small can of caustic potash 
(lye) and a tablespoonful of borax. Dis- 
solve the potash over night in a quart 
of cold water, then add the melted grease 
and stir the mixture constantly for about 
ten minutes, or until it looks like honey. 
Pour into a vessel with greased paper in 
the bottom. When partly hardened, mark 
off into squares and turn it out. Pile it 
log-cabin fashion to dry. 


Bottles for Fruit Juices 


Save every drop! There is still a lot 
of fruit to be garnered, for most of the 
grapes, apples, crab-apples, pears and 
quinces ripen late, and if the housewife 
is pressed for time or her jelly glasses 
have all been filled, the juice may be 
put up in bottles and converted into jelly 
after the contents of those glasses have 
been consumed. 

Small-necked bottles for use in put- 
ting up fruit juices can be sealed in the 
following manner: Make a cotton stop- 
per, press it into the neck of the bottle 
and leave it during the sterilization or 
boiling period. To sterilize, set the bot- 
tle in boiling-hot water up to the neck, 
and let it remain for forty minutes at a 
—_- rature of 165° F. Then remove 

ttle, immediately press the cork, 
which has been baked in the oven. for 
one hour, into the top over the cotton, 
and dip the top into melted wax or 
paraffin. 


PATENT AND PATENT POssiBILiTiEs— 


a 72-page treatise — sent FRE 
ge 3 what to invent and where to sell it. Write today. 
S. HILL, 903 McLachien Bidg., Washington, D. C. 











John. Wanamaker 


Philadelphia 


will gladly send you a free copy 


. ce 

of the Autumn issue of “ Store 
and Home’’—a magazine of style 
and fashion, with drawings, photo- 
graphs and color illustrations. Full of 
notes and sketches of the new things 
for Fall and Winter, as well as ideas for making 
over old clothes into new styles. The book is 

free — even the postage is prepaid ! 

Simply send your own name (and the 

name of a friend who also wants to 

know styles) and the book will be mailed 

to you Sept. 15th. Address Dept. 268. 














WHAT YOU INVENT. It 
ATEN oF be done s allowed. Wri ee 
attorn until poe 
“Inventor foe west 
618 Loan & Trust Bhdg., Wookt 









PAID FOR 
D GOLD Teeth ot Mc enn in any condi 
PLATINUM ayers weaeeneey. Expert appraisals. 
: A. ROBINSON & SON 
Purchase Dept., 149 Canal St., New Vork 
Caution! Register or insure alt parcels, 









Prepare baby's food 
according to the 
Mellins Food 
Method of 
Milk Modification 


Send ii for our instructive book, 


“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants” 


also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food’ 


* ‘Boston; Mass. 


Mellin’s Food Company, 

















FIRST GRAND PRIZE 


In the picture are hidden; a number of faces, 

How many .can you find? Some are iooking right 

at. you, others: show nt 

ou’ll find. them..upside down and way. 
ark each. face-you find with a encil, we out 
icture, send to us with mame .and ad ress ow, 


1, . Fora 
Touring Car, as First Grand =. ea” Thou- 
— of Dollars, in — Prizes 
and Special Premiums... 


Solve ts uzzle, If you can find as many as 
, FIVE FAC! send 


J} 1000 Free Votes Fora . towa “Automobite amd 
Tro will alse qite aay. several 1917 ‘model ¢ Coaster 


Brake $40.00 
and por mg Fee agro! 


ill_get. 
-PARM LIFE Dept. F.3.9, SPENCER, IND. 


ve away @ yo “1917 


Rewards, 
Each worker gets a prize. 


we will you seer say od 


ef 


cycles, These will be 
of who the ord “Aube, 
NOT You? 
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A veritable inferno—that’s what modern war is! 


Copyright, Kadel & Herbert. 





French soldiers are here shown making : [ 
§ a fire attack on enemy trenches. Jets of -burning oil are forced out by compressed air a Spooks? No, just a on and his mas- 
a long distance, The Prussians originated the idea, and the Allies were obliged to copy it. ter wearing anti-gas mas 














s “somewhere 
in France.” Army horses and mules 





are similarly protected when necessary. 
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Alligators are going up, too! This 
one belongs on an alligator farm in 





ah 








enough to climb the incline and then 











Jacksonville; Fla., and he’s smart A 200-foot geyser when 100 pounds of guncotton 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, lost ? Copyright, International Film Service. Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 




















































Liberty triumphant over darkness! 


The f; tatue i igh 
exploded in a marine mine. A torpedo fired from a hii ak aimed, bt hoe das 


“shoot the chute” on the other si submarine contains much more than 100 pounds of ve the signal for the first illumi- 
rena Ea na | E phere < oe guncotton. Do you wonder that torpedoed ships are at tg a ee ee ee 
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Rise fea: 











A remarkable photograph of a torpedoed British transport that was run on Over it goes !—and the haystack is thus built. 
the rocks in an effort to beach her. Men are sliding down the ropes hanging Horses are becoming sq scarce in England that 
from the vessel. At the stern is an upset lifeboat .by the painter, elephants have been pressed into service on 
while some of the members of the crew and the so can be seen in some farms, This husky fellow seems to enjoy 
the water. Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. being an agriculturist. 

(ca : Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, 
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HEART PROBLEMS 


By Aunt Harriet 

(Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions: 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are a 
in trouble, but her corr Pp d have b 
numerous that it is impossible to answer all the let. 
ters in this column. To be sure of a reply, give full 
name and address and two-cent stamp, for only 
such answers as will benefit the largest number of 
people will be given here. Address, Aunt Harriet, 
care of The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

RESENT world conditions have 
created an unusual demand for 
nurses and in no other calling can 

young women find such wonderful op- 
portunities for service. The demand for 
probationers is so great that the age 
limit has in many cases been changed, 

and one may enter both earlier and later 
in life than formerly. So many of our 
graduate nurses have gone into the am- 
bulanee service abroad that the hospitals 
are making every effort to replace them; 
and whether one wishes to serve at home 
or abroad, there has never been a better 
chance than there is right now. 

A training school for nurses is a part 
of the equipment of all large hospitals 
and some small ones. While general 
conditions are about the same, different 
hospitalsvary sli Lene ees ar me 
The way to find out about these is to 
write to the superintendents of such 
hoepitala as you would like to enter, 
asking for application blanks. Write 
again if further information is desired. 
A general hospital in a large city affords 
the greatest experience, but there are 
often excellent training sehools in con- 
nection with hospitals in smaller cities 
and towns. If one does not care to go 
far from home at first, itis well to take 
a course in such a school and later go 
to a larger hospital, either for special 
work or wider experience. 

- is hardly necess to add that 

is hard work has many dis- 
features ne ne 

one grows accustomied. is obvious 
A a oT but I 
must also add that probationers’ of in- 
different health have thrived on the 
reguiar hours and special conditions, 
while some, of course, have found it: too 


After the probation period, usually 
three months, a nurse in training: re- 
— besides her board, lodging and 

, @ sum sufficient for modest 
naan A graduate nurse is well 
may choose between regular ital 
Ne mens on a an or, = 
vate nursing in a hos- 
ital Until warld conditions change, 
there will be only too much work ‘both 
‘at the front’’ and in the hospitals for 
convalescents. 

“Just Engaged’’: ‘‘ Should you'an- 
swer letters of congratulation ?”" By all 
means. Whenever people take the 
trouble to be kind or pleasant, it. be- 
hooves us to » acknowledge it. To neglect 
to show one’s appreciation of a letter, a 
gift, a kindness or an act of 

roclaims oneself as unfamiliar with what 
is considered good form. To wait until 
you are in the ‘‘ mood’’ to write is:un- 
—" Your thanks should beas 
prompt ascircum- 
stances allow. 









“* | HOPE SHE'LL MARRY 
MB,” HE SIGHED, 


pr Ma 


raat ime: 






TELEPHONE. 
HE SIMPL Y UP AND 





various lines of werk; for: 
as.do en 8 foaghr ; and while one 






: ARm Sy AND THEN: HIS) HEART 
| ire = 


no ae of your tastes. or ability, | 

I would: be groping in the dark: Nor | 

can I tel you w couldearm in the: 
salaries differ: 
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of duties. Go to your teachers; they entertained in private homes. Visit the 
are better fitted to advise you than I camp by all means, but ask father or 
am, and expeet: their pupils to consult some equally responsible person to go 
them as to future work, either in the with you.’ It is possible to show your 
matter of preparation, the choice of a_ interest and admiration without break- 
SS or in obtaining a position. ing down the barriers which would 
his is the logical course, for yourpros- exist if these lads were in civilians 
pective employer is likely to consider clothes and you can work off your patri- 
your sehool reeord as a part of your otic fervor in other ways, for there is 
recommendation for the position. work in plenty for all of us. 


School Girl: Parents are usually the Betty: A greater knowledge of history 
best: judges and yours are quite right in and fiction would enable you to under- 
objecting to your visiting the camp. stand the pictures referred to. Cultivate 
Granted that the soldiers are heroes, the reading habit. Everything worth 
their uniforms attractive and camp life while that you read helps you to an 
interesting, and with a full understand- understanding of something else, and by 
ing of how the novelty of a military means of books and the better class of 
camp must appeal to you and your newspapers and magazines, you can be- 
friends, these very conditions break come a very well-informed person with 
down reserve and there are, sometimes, unlimited capacity for enjoyment. One 
deplorable results. Atalltimesandin great objection to moving pictures is 
all places, military camps have produced the fact that where they are accessible, 
problems which older and more ex people read less. It is deplorable that 
rienced ple have tried hard to solve so few people are using the public 
and while your motives are right, you libraries and the falling off has been 
are not called upon to visit the camps in attributed to the larger attendanee at 
order to provide entertainment for the moving picture shows. Admitting 
homesick lads. The Y. M. C. A. looks that it is easier to see a piece of fiction 
after our soldier boys, the churches can projected upon the screen than it is. to 
provide recreation centers for them, and read it, would it not add immeasurably 
under the right conditions they may be . to your enjoyment to read it also? 
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| 3 Sone priced fuel makes Kalamazoo savings bigger 
than ever this year. Get your new stove or range 
now and save a big share of its costin your saving in fuel. 


Let us send you this xew book showing the great 
line’ of Kalamazoo products. Get “direct to you” 
prices on highest quality stoves and ranges. Over 
300,000. satisfied customers are boosting for 
Kalamazoo quality and service. Write us and 
learn what “Kalamazoo” means for you. 


- 
Write Toda 
Get This Boo 
Showing the newest mission designs with the best of 
work and fuel saving features. Beautiful white enam- 
eled equipped: ranges. 
Quick Shipment—No Waiting. stocks 
a insure iamediate ailing of your over 
freight guarantee 
ttt 
Ask for Catalog No. 105 


Kalamazoo Stove Company., Mfra. 


Bir Kalamazoo, Michigan 
* Gas. 
pe commainatnes: Steves. Banwee. Ranges, Purnacess. ° 
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’ le "i e 
trom Yrar Cely Corbin 
OVERHEARD a conversation last 
month that made me sit up and take 
notice. A well-dressed man was 
bragging to his companion how he had 
**done’’ a man out in the country last 
summer, by paying him $5 for a claw- 
foot drop-leaf mahogany table that he 
sold at once to a Walnut street dealer 
for $45. This talker said: he was board- 
ing in the country, saw the table on the 
porch of an adjoining farm, went in, 
made the offer, and took the table away 
with him in his auto. He said he could 
have sold the table for more but didn’t 
want to bother. 

Now here cometh the second chapter. 
A week or so later I passed a second- 
hand furniture store on Walnut street 
and saw in the window a claw-foot drop- 
leaf mahogany table. I went in, asked 
the price, and was told I could have it 
for $75, as a favor. Was it the same 
table? I don’t know, but it answered 
the description. Most of my cousins 
know the value of antique furniture ; 
if there are any of you who do not, here 
is a warning: Think twice before you 
sell once. 

' Oh, Such Stickiness ! 


Just now it is possible to be stuck on 
our city streets. Very much stuck. The 
most approved paving is of wooden 
blocks. These blocks are about 4 x 8 
inches, made of long-leaf southern pine, 
which has been treated with creosote. 
This preservative is forced into and 
through the wood, making the blocks 
heavier, much tougher and of excellent 
wearing properties. The blocks are laid 
on a-cement bed and the chinks filled in 
with the same material. This makes an 
almost ideal surface—after the second 
summer. As soon as the June sun beams 
on the newly laid blocks, a black, sticky 
substance oozes out, which attaches it- 
self lovingly to your shoes and is car- 
ried into your home to cause trouble, 
beginning with a capital T. Friend wife 
likes it not. This lasts for two summers, 
by which time all the ooze is oozed. 

Yesterday a dainty miss, wearing spot- 
less white pumps, crossed a wood-block 
pavement. Half-way over, one pump 
stuck to the street and she started to 
hop on one foot to the curb. She was 
not a good hopper and down went her 
stockinged foot into the sticky mess, 
The curtain may now be drawn, but, be- 
lieve me, that stocking or that pump 
will never be the same. Her opinion 
of wood-block streets is censored. 


Jim recently paid a little visit to his 
city cousins, and on leaving I said to 
him, ‘‘Well, Jim, what did you enjoy the 
most?’’ Now, dearies, I’1l tell the truth ; 
he did not say, ‘‘ Going back home.’’ No, 
in-deed-dy! He looked all around, saw 
no one was peeping, and whispered, ‘‘Go- 
ing out at night.’’ ‘‘Jim,’’ said I, 
“T’m shocked.” ‘‘ Oh, shucks!’’ said he, 
‘‘it’s this way: I’m for the country 
from a to z, but when I get in the city 
for a few days I like to go out at night 
and see the crowded streets, the lights, 
the rush and whirl. I was here six nights 
and saw a good comedy, a musical show, 
a high-class variety entertainment and 
a two-hour motion picture. I also went 
to church. I’m going back home and 
talk about my visit for two months. Be 
good, good-bye, come up and see us, the 
water’s fine ;” and the train pulled out. 
_ Oh, Jim, you’re a real boy! You glory 
in the country but take a little of the 
hy joy and are happy. May your 
tribe increase ! 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 


















o. 
4 
GES E 
your home 30 days free no matter live, 
FD poe friends, send it back at our expense 


had th in, If, 
em in, myself, only want to keep it. Million members of families 


that I hear all right. 
‘The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are tothe eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
ust it.’’ Over one 
undred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg:, Phila. 





‘our trial. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
128 State St. Marion, Ind. 





















Stifel’s Indigo Cloth 


Standard for over 75 years 
For Men’s Overalls, Jumpers and Uniforms 


The kid glove finish fabric for 
Women’s Overalls and Work Clothes 
=” Look for the boot trade mark on the back 


ar of the cloth inside the garment before you 
buy, it is your guarantee of the genuine. 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS, 















Pear eatin W. VA. 260 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 








Russian Bristles Stiffest and Best Quality in 
WHITING ADAMS 


WHITING-ADAMS HAIR BRUSHES 


are made of best quality Russian bristles with perfect elas- 


tic spring. They are mounted in beautiful tropical hard 
woods, and adorned with a highly polished surface. 
These handles will not rot or disintegrate. Dept. W. 


John L. Whiting -J. 3. Adams Co., Boston, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 
Whiting- Adams Brushes awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue Ribbon, 
the Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 
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You’ll Keep on Buying 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery, the family brand of 
hosiery, because it gives everybody so much extra 
long service and comfort. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


The heels, soles and toes are strongly reinforced. The 
wide elastic, er-tear-proof tops with the anti-run stitch 
are knit on fostay. The = is uniform throughout, 
sizes correctly ee the legs are full nat. The 
feet and toes are smooth, seamless and even. famous 
Durham im & 50 prevent color from fading or turning green 
after wearing or a Durable-DURHAM Hosiery sells 
for 15, 19, 25 and 35 cents a pair. 


Buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery for the entire family. 


Ask your er to show our women "s 35ce 
silk hoaliry ietth the pater anti-run stitch, 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
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THE WIDEAWAKES 
A Brotherhood of farm boys 
Motto: Plow a straight furrow 


Cnas. P. SHorrner “@® A. Sipner JENKINs 4 
Brotherhood Chieftain Brotherhood Steward 


VERY farm boy should become a 
member. To join, copy the pledge, 
write name and address, send it 

to us, and your name will be enrolled 
and the button and folder sent you free. 
There are no dues, no fines, no assess- 
ments. 


Pledge: I desire to become a member 
of The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
Jair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to have a brotherly love 
for farm boys everywhere. 





The official organ of The Wide- 
awakes is to be our new illustrated 
monthly paper, The Country Boy. 
Every Clan and every Wideawake 
should take it. Dandy stories, pic- 
tures, departments on Mechanics, 
Stamps, Corn Clubs, Poultry, Elec- 
tricity, ete. Wideawakes will be 
delighted with it. Send 10 cents in 
silver or stamps for six months’ 
trial. 











Monthly Powwow 


BROTHER WIDEAWAKES: How did 
your baseball team end the season? At 
the top or at the bottom ? We want our 
boys to be leaders in all athletics and it’s 
simply a question of whether you want 
to practise or not. 
Football and basket- 
ball will now step to 
the front and some- 
thing is wrong if 
there isn’t a strong 
team in your dis- 
trict. 

This is a good 
month to start a 
campaign for new members. We should 
double our membership and increase the 
number of Clans. Where there are not 
seven boys to start a Clan, start with 
five. Ask the public school-teacher to 
give you a lift. Bring in more Honorary 

embers. Any man over twenty-one 
may join. Membership is now more than 
20,000, with 314 Clans registered. 

Don’t forget to plan a Wideawake 
fair. These fairs may grow to be some- 
thing big. Many boys have written to 
us about aspecial uniform. We'll have 
something along this line ina short time. 

By the way, brothers, how do you like 
our official pape The Country Boy? 

HAS. P. SHOFFNER @.. 

Address, The Wideawakes, Brother- 
hood Council, The Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The Wideawake Fair 


Last year this suggestion was made 
for the first time and many excellent 
fairs were held, which aroused interest 
not only in farming, but also in our 
Brotherhood. To have a Wideawake 
fair: First, choose a good place to have 
it, either at the home of a Wideawake, 
in the schoolhouse or at some central 
place and on a day when the greatest 
number can attend. Then invite all the 








2 ¥ 9 my 7 - 
YOU CAN PLAY BASEBALL UNTIL ZIGHT. O'CLOCK IN-THE 
EVENING, BUT IT’S TOO DARK AT SIX TO CHOP WOOD! 











Wideawakes in your community to send 
to it their best ears of corn; 
largest pumpkins, choicest vegetables 
and fruit, various specimens of handi- 
craft, such as bird-houses, kites, chests, 
ete. Ask some wide-awake man who 
has the interest of the Brotherhood at 
heart to help you work up the fair, and 
who will judge the exhibits and award 

















Giant Stride. We told how to make one 
in the February number 


the ribbons or prizes. Elect him an 
Honorary Member of the Club. Have 
a good speaker give a practical address. 
Some sports can be held for the young 
folks. Invite every one to attend. We 
want these Wideawake fairs to be an 
annual event and a gala day in your 
community. Send us a full report. We 
will send a one-dollar bill to the Wide- 
awake sending in the best report. 


Don’t Wear a Truss 





ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 

noxious springs or pads. 
© Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
; No lies. Durable, cheap. 
a | Sent on trial to prove it. 
x Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalog & measure 
blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 
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aii. 
C. E. BROOKS, 234 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
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‘co BURNER 
_ Makes Any Stove a Gas Stove 













Free Sample 
to Workers 


Makes it from Ki oil). 

4 own gas - erosene (coal oil) Gives overs 
Wonderful Labor Saver ae ee 
wild about it, No.coal or ashes ‘to carry. No more 

Clean, Odorless, Cheap 

home a prospect. Low 

to carry and demonstrate. 7 
Write today. Thomas Burner Co., 2549 Gay St., Dayton,Ohie 








« a 
Put vim in 
? = 

jaded muscles 
by stimulating and arousing the circulation with 
light applications of Absorbine, Jr., rubbed 
in thoroughly. This invigorating liniment acts 
quickly and surely. It is fragrant and pleasant 
to use—leaves no greasy residue on the skin. 


aaa 
‘Absorbi 
| THE ANTISEPTIC | 
As Absorbine, Jr., is a powerful germicide 
as well as a liniment it is chuctive for prophy- 
lactic and aseptic uses; it destroys the germs 


in cuts and sores. 





Farmers and mechanics will find Absorbine, Jr., es- 
pecially valuable in taking care of the little injuries that 
are “part of the *s work’ and in 
: relieving soreness strains, 
Absorbine, Jr., is purely herbal and 
safe to use anywhere. 
Get a bottle today and keep it in 
your desk, in your traveling bag, in your 
ine cabinet or in ide pocket 
of your automobile. It is health insuz- 
ance of a high type. 
Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 a bottle 
at druggists or postpaid 


A Liberal Trial Bottle will be sent 
to your address upon receipt of 10c in 





stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
93 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 

















Outwear 3 to 6 Pairs 
All-Leather Shoes 


Save Feet, Health and Money 
You can positively save from $10 to $20 a year and get 
more wear, more comfort and more health protection 
out of my ‘‘STEELS”’ than from any other work shoes 
or rubber boots. Over one millon now wearing them 
and all highly pleased. They are so durable you could 
afford to pay double the price and still be money ahead. 
Feel-Fit-Wear and Look Better - 
feet 
do the 
rest. They will surprise you with their 
lightness, neatness ort. They a 
. are the best farm work shoes in the §° a 


Easy to t on and easy to take off. 
out of and yet “STEELS” are 
durable 













of Ten Day Free Try On Pian 


i. M. RUTHSTEIN, Dept. 90, Raciae, Wis. 
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Young Folks’ Sketch Club 


Object: To train the eyes and hands of 
our children. To join: Send asketch 
_of the month’s special subject 


DEAR MEMBERS: Of the several hun- 


dred flag sketches received, thirty-eight 
w ere incor- 
rectly drawn. 
Always re- 
member that 
our flag has 
seven red and 
six white 
stripes. There 
are always 
four red and 
three white 
stripes oppo- 
site to the 
blue field. The 
prizes were 
awarded as 
follows: First, 
Irwin Klorig, 
Illinois. Sec- 
ond, Mar 
Loomis, Col- 
orado. Third, 
Irma Gump, 
Indiana. Hon- 
orable me n- 
tion, Donna 
Marie Mauer, 
Wayne Le Roy Dir and Mary De Silva. 

Special subject for September ‘‘A 
Branch of Leaves.’’ Make all sketches 
three inches high, draw and shade in 
lead-pencil and see that they reach us 
by September 18. One $1, one fifty-cent 
and two twenty-five-cent prizes will be 
awarded. Now do your best. 


Kurlie-Q Sketches 


The drawings were much improved 
this month. Don’t try to see how quickly 
you can make your drawing, but how 
good. Prizes were awarded to Robert 

Waltz, Ohio, and Mary. De Silva, 
; Massachusetts. Honorable mention 

















Our Flag by Irwin Klorig 


to all whose drawings are repro- 
duced. Here is our new Kurlie-Q. 
Make an outline sketch in pencil or 
ink, using any subject, but have this 
Kurlie-Q as part of the outline. Sketch 
can be made any size and must reach us 
by September 18. One fifty-cent and two 
twenty-five-cent awards will be made. 
Send all sketches to Young Folks’ 
‘Sketch Club, The Farm Journa!, Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















1. Robert Waltz, prize winner. 2. Mary De Silva, 
prize winner, 3. Mildred Hawley 4. Elizabeth 
Dunivent. 5. Emma B. Covington. 6. Blanche 
Root, 7. H. L. Higgins. 8.. John Noble. 9. Ethel 
Mullins. 10. Beatrice Beer. 11. Martha Hoppe. 
Ten states are represented in this list. 


Honor Birthday Record 
For all Our Folks of seventy-five or over 


Dear Friends: ‘‘ Put me on that Rece- 
ord ’’ writes a lively boy of eighty-three, 
‘*It shows how well we stand this grand 
old battle of life.” 

Every time we look at that Record, 
our hearts swell with pride. They’re 
Our Folks and they are blessed with the 
heritage of long life. Love and greetings 
to all who have a birthday this month. 


If any of Our Folks of seventy-five or, 
over are not entered on this Record, we: . 


hope they will send their name, address 
and date of birth. We are looking for 
a letter from you! 
Affectionately yours, 
THE FARM JOURNAL. 


FOR THE YOUTHFUL ORATORS 
To learn and recite at school 
Our Friend in the Garden 


He is not John, the gardener, 
And yet the whole day long 
He makes himself quite useful 

The flower beds among. 


He is not Tom, the pussy cat, 
And yet the other day, 

With stealthy stride and glistening eye, 
He crept upon his prey. 


He is not-Dash, the dear old dog; 
And yet, perhaps, if you 

Took pains with him and petted him, 
You’d come to love him; too. 


He’s not a blackbird, though he chirps, 
And though he once was black ; 

Yet now he wears a loose, gray coat, 
All wrinkled on the back. 


He has a very dirty face, 
And very shiny eyes ; 

He sometimes sits beside our door, 
And looks—perhaps is—wise. | 


But in a sunny flower bed 
He has his fixed abode ; 

He eats the things that eat my plants— 
He is a friendly toad, 
J. H. EwIinG, in Our Dumb Animals. 


A Successful Man’s Advice 


These were Marshall Field’s ‘“Twelve 
Things to Remember’’ : 

The value of time ; the success of per- 
severance; the pleasure of working ; the 
dignity of simplicity; the worth of char- 
acter; the power of kindness; the influ- 
ence of example ; the obligation of duty; 
the wisdom of economy; the virtue of 
patience; the improvement of talent and 
the joy of originating. 


Brain Bothers 
I. Addition: 
To a chamois add fifty, 
Get a reptile so shifty. 
Towa. Iowa Marp. 
II. Square: A girl’s name; a boy’s name; 
a boy’s name; a girl’s name. 
Minnesota. Dorry. 
III. Initial Change: A man at ooo0 in New 
0000 ate 0000 with a 0000 made in 0000, 
Michigan. JANIE B. 
IV. Linkade: 
A Last First was the Whole; 
But a good Christian soul. 
New Jersey. 
V. - Numerical : 
11-2-14-8-1, though frightful, temporary ; 
10-4-12-13-9-5-6-3-7, characters in obituary ; 
The whole is purely imaginary. 
Michigan, JuJO, 
PrizE OFrFrers: Best list of answers, a book. 
A book is also given for every twenty-five 
correct solutions. .Send answers every month. 
A mechanical puzzle will be sent to each of 
the first ten answering No. II. Address Aunt 
Clara; Editor Brain~ Bothers, care of The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


May Prize Winners 


Best list, Redfield. - Books for twenty-five solu- 
tions: Adabba, Bob O’Link, Ellié, Elva, Jo Mul- 
lins, Mary Beck, Meno, Mrs. Knut Krakr, 


June Prize Winners 


Best list : Tad. Twenty-five solutions : Aunt 
Anna, Ben Hur, Cora Kile, Mrs. Cox, P. Chinn, 
R. Moyer, Robert Rand, Winifred Lawrence. 

First ten solvers to No. II : Alma Bandalow, 
Doris Hudson, Harold Bamford, Hazel Bade, 
Mabel Kramer, Nora Talbert, Rhoda Mungle, 
Richard Horton, Verna Eichorn, Vernon Dixon. 

Completes (honorable mention): John Quill, 
Jo Mullins, Minne A. Polis, Old Fogy, 


EM C. 











Nesdlin 


Better than Leather 


“It is almost incom- 
prehensible that 
a shoe-sole could 
wear like that!” 


You have doubtless read of the surpris- 
ing sole-wear experiences of Nedlin users. 
Some have stated Nedlin wear to be twice 
longer than their leather sole-wear. Others 
three times; others longer yet. 


Frequently it is even found that after 
months of wear the appearance of Nedlin 
does not even suffer. Take this experience 
for an example:— 

**Gentlemen: 
**Speaking of Neélin Soles, 1 have never seen 


such an extraordina resistance to wear. 
Nine months ago I had a pair of Neélin Soles 
put upon a pair of my shoes. Ever since then 
1 have been wa g on these shoes practically 
every day and all day. Furthermore J don’t 
even notice that they are worn at all. They 

» in fact, as if they had been worn about 
a week —just long enough to get the newness 
off. It is almost Speepemeneae that a shoe- 

that, 


could wear like 
**But that is not all. All these months I 
enjoying a wonderfal resiliency and 


have 
a sensation like that of perpetually walking on 
no means least, 


a nice soft lawn. Last, 
is the waterproof feature of these soles. And 
they ARE waterproof, asi have proved to 
entire satisfaction while walking through eheeb 
and water this past winter. I say by means 
pass this on and let others get the good of these . 
wonderful soles.’’ 
(Signed) OTTO C. RADDE 
cientific Eye Examiner 

7903 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Men, women, and children wear Nedlin 
Soles in black, white, tan —and in all sea- 
sons, in all weathers. Nedlin Soles are not 
rubber. They are firmer and lighter and 
don’t crack or tear loose or stretch like 
rubber soles. And they're better than 
leather because longer-wearing, more foot- 
comforting and waterproof. , 

Protect yourself from quickly-deteriorat- 
ing substitutes by looking for the name 
“Nedlin” undemeath the sole. Mark that 
mark; stamp it on your memory: [eolin— 


the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 
The Good Tire & Rubber Co 
e . year ee & Pee r : mpany 
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POWER PERPLEXITIES 


A department for problems relating to 
farm tractors, motors and engines 
[Our “ trouble man" —a trained expert—will be 
glad toanswer any questions relating to automo- 
biles, gas-engines or power on the farm. If a quick 
answer by mail is wanted, enclose a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. Address, William Walton, care 
of The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

N traveling at night the motorist is 
often forced to change tires or re- 
pair a puncture when he has failed 

to take along a light. Ifa repair must 
be made that takes only a short time, a 
good emergency light may be had by 
heaping up a small mound of sand or 
dust, moistening it with gasoline, and 
setting it on fire. The mound should be 





made at a safe distance from the car. 
In order to avoid having a widespread 
fire, the mound should be depressed in 
the center, like the center of a voleano, 
with the gasoline poured in the depres- 
sion. This will insure the best possible 
light under the circumstances. (See 
cut.) The motorist also owes it to 
property owners along the highways to 
wait until the light burns out, or to see 
that it is entirely extinguished before 
leaving it. Never try to replenish such 
a light with more gasoline, unless. you 
are in a hurry to join the angels. 

I frequently have trouble in keeping 
unslotted nuts tight and in place. A 
lost nut.is no good. The accompanying 
sketch shows a simple and effective way 
of keeping nuts in 
Li? place. A piece of 
s stiff tin is cut in the 
shape shown at the 
left, with a central 
hole the same size | 
as that of the bolt. 
This is placed over the bolt. before. the 
nut is screwed on, and when the nut is 
tight the prongs of the tin are bent in 
the shape shown at the right. The nut 
will usually hold if all prongs are bent 
up, but when two are bent up and two 
down, they are sure to hold. 


Sparks 


The motor truck has. brought the mar- 
kets nearer to many farmers. 


If your engine runs irregularly, slightly 
increase tension on the vibrator points. 


Don’t screw a cold spark plug into a 
hot pocket too tightly or it will be hard 
to remove, 


An ingenious California farmer tells 
the readers of the ‘‘Automobile Trade 
Journal:’’ how he pumped his farm dry 
after it had been 
flooded by acloud- 
burst. He jacked 
d up a rear wheel 

of his automobile, 
rigged a connec- 
tween it and the 


A QUERY: “‘SAY, PA! DOBS A LOCO- 
MOTIVE BOILER BOIL AN ENGINE TO 
MAKE IT TENDER?”’ 


pump handle, started his motor, and in 
three days had kis farm ~ The car, he 
says, did work which would have kept a 
couple of mem busy for about two weeks. 

A lap robe, a gunny sack, or even 
some slastinenabers will frequently be 























az enough to get a car out of deep sand or 
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a mudhole if placed in front of the rear 
wheels. A big armful of straw or hay 
also will turn the trick. Anything, in 
fact, that will keep the wheels from 
spinning will suffice. Many motorists 
carry a few old sacks for this purpose. 
and they can testify to the fact that 
they are worth many times their cost as 
emergency equipment. 


In 1916 there were 1,067,332 more 
motor cars registered in the United 
States than in 1915. This was an in- 
crease of forty-three per cent. The 
gross total of registered cars, including 
commercial cars, was 3,512,996; the 
number of motorcycles registered was 
250,820. The several states collected in 
registration and license fees, including 
those of chauffeurs and operators, a total 
gross revenue of $25,865,369.75. Of this 
amount ninety-two per cent, or $23,910, - 
811, was applied directly to construc- 
tion, improvement or maintenance of 
the public roads in forty-three states. 


The Auto Owner 
By Walt Mason 


An auto is the one best bet, if you’re 
entirely out of debt, if you have money 
tucked away, providing for the rainy 
day. But if you’re mortgaging your 
home, that you in pomp and state may 
roam, and if in roaming thus you burn 
your rubles, fast as you can earn, 
your auto is a Jonah cart, and some day 
it will break your heart. An auto is a 
precious boon, the smoothest thing be- 
neath the moon, if you, as down the 
street you hie, can look the grocer in 
the eye, and say, within your secret 
soul, ‘‘I haven’t put him in ‘the hole.’’ 
An auto is the thing for you, if, when 
the butcher looms in view, you know 
you are not owing coin for liverwurst 
and tenderloin. An auto is a blessed 
thing, all kinds of comfort it will bring, 
if you’re not dodging the galoots who 
sell you clothes and lids and boots, if 
you can say in ringing tones, ‘‘ I owe no 
plunks or bucks-or bones, and I’ve a 
package of long green to blow for oil 
and gasoline.’’ If you can't put up such 
a talk, don’t.own a car—you’d better 


walk. 
{Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service.] 
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A Car that Saved the Dinner 


By Florence L. Clark 


ve URAL telephones, rural free de- 

livery, the automobile,—but the 

greatest of these is the automo- 
bile!” This thought ran through my 
mind the other day as I watched a 
farmer’s wife drive a car up to the 
door and hand out a large package to a 
group of women who received it with 
every appearance of relief and rejoicing: 

It was threshers’ day on a large Iowa 
farm. The night before the men had 
been to town and purchased supplies for 
the dinner for the threshers. The meat 
had been put in the cellar for the night. 
A careless hired man left the cellar 
door open and a prowling dog carried off 
the meat. When the housewife went to 
the cellar in the morning for it she 
found, like Mother Hubbard of old, that 
the *‘ cupboard was bare.’’ She hurried 
upstairs and broke the news of the 
tragedy to the neighbor women who had 
come in to help. THere was conster- 
nation for a moment, then one of the 
neighbor women spoke up : 

‘* But, Mrs. H., you drive a car. If 
you hurry, there’|l be time to motor into 
town and get some more meat.”’ 

Mrs. H. bustled about and, with every- 
body helping, was soon on her way. In 
less than an hour she was back and the 
meat was cooking on the stove. 

The threshers’ dinner was saved—the 
automobile had saved it ! 

Town was many miles away. In the 
days of horse-and-buggy travel the trip 
would have taken the whole morning and 
no meat could have been had in time for 
dinner. 

This is but a single illustration of 
what it means to the farmer’s wife to 
have the distance between the town 
stores and the farm lessened as the 
automobile has lessened it. To get the 
full advantage of the new order of things 
the farmer’s wife, of course, must learn 
to drive the car herself, and thus become 
independent of the men in the matter 
of getting supplies. 

There is no place where company so 
often comes unexpectedly as on the 
farm. The farmer’s wife who drives acar 
need have no fear of an empty larder. 














































Your Own 
Specifications 


covering the ideal farm 
engine for your use— make them 
everything ner ae pint vl 
everythi y—then wri 
in “Fairbanks-Morse Type ‘Z’.” 
will meet your requirements 


and more. 


tee complete satis- 
faction or money 


| 
| 
| 


Buy it from your dealer. He’s 
our authorized representative.and will 
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FAMILY ‘DOCTOR 

[Medical inquiries from Our Folks may be :eub- 
mitted.and will be answered in the paper, each in 
its turn, if of interest to the general reader. All 
inquiries will be acknowledged and advice given 
promptly. and confidentially. .Address, ‘‘Family 
Doctor Department,” this. office.] 

° Dr. F.'W. St. Joun. 

OR years consumptives have been 
advised to go to this or that climate 

im order to recover from their trou- 

ble. I have always been skeptical as to 
the possibilities of any particular spot 
being a cure-all for consumption, and. am 
pleased to submit the following as the 
conclusions of Dr. John W. Trask, As- 
sistant Surgeon General, United States 

Public ‘Health Service: ‘‘A favorable 

climate for a consumptive ‘is one that.is 

not too warm. A moderately cool atmos- 
phere is invigorating, while a too warm 
one is depressing. Very cool weather, 
on the other hand, makes the living of 
an outdoor life more difficult and less 
attractive. Moderately cool atmospheric 
conditions are’ those to be sought. No 
locality has a climate that is favorable 
all the year, and most localities in the 

United States have favorable climates 

for.a considerable portion of the year, if 

one will only take advantage of them. 

In one’s quest for a favorable climate 

one must not forfeit suitable food, rest, 

and peace of mind, nor gain a more 
favorable atmosphere in which to live 
at the price of homesickness and worr 

The consumptive, can. usually obtain 
the most favorable conditions for recov- 
ery, ineluding an outdoor life, suitable 
food, rest, medical attention and -nurs- 
ing, at or near his home. .A suitable 
atmosphere or climate can be obtained 
during many hours of the day by avoid- 
ing overheated or crowded rooms and 
by sleeping on ‘a porch in all erdinary 
weather, and in @ room’ with open win- 
dows when it’ is very cold or stormy. 
Leaving home except to go to a sanato- 
rium is fraught with.much danger, un- 
less one is financially able to meet all 
possible demands, and it should be most 
carefully considered even then.’ 

To my mind there is considerable proof 
that if one-really ‘‘ takes the cure ’’ at 
his own home under favorable :condi- 
tions, he will be as certain to recover, 
in so far as recovery is possible in ‘his 
case, as he would at the most expensive 
health resort, barring a well regulated 
sanatorium. ; 
Foot Notes 

At a conference of sanitary officers a 
paper entitled, ‘‘The Control of Com- 
municable Diseases.’’ read by Mr. John 
L. Rice, ended with a poem, the last 
stanza of which is as follows : 

‘*Better guide well the young than re- 

claim them when old, 

For the voice of true wisdom is calling; 
To rescue the fallen is good, but ’tis best 
To prevent other people from falling. 
Better close up ‘the source of temptation 

and crime 

Than deliver from dungeon or galley ; 
Better put a ‘strong fence ’round the top 

of ‘the cliff, 

Thanan ambulance down inthe valley.’’ 

Think this over and see in how many 
ways it applies to prevention of disease 
in all its hen and especially to the so- 
called social diseases. 

The indoor sanitary closet is rapidl 
coming into use. Chemicals destroy both 
germs and odors. They are much more 
sanitary than almost any outdoor closet, 
as flies can not spread poisons from them. 
SAID A PLY THAT GOT STUCK IN THE STICKUM : 

“*] HAVE SIXTY-EIGHT 
LEGS, AND I'LL KICK 
’pM.”’ 

BUT THE HARDER. HE 





IT’S WICKED THE WAY 
WE DO TRICK ’EM. 
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If desired they may be kept. outside dur- 
ing the warm months of the year. The 
Farm Journal advertises several of these 
closets, which are cheap ‘and said to be 
efficient. 


In reepering any artificial food for in- 
fants, the water used should always 
first be boiled. - In ‘some cases the water 
used as a diluent causes bowel trouble. 


Safeguard the Mothers 


Little -has been dene as yet to show 
women that much of’the’waste of moth- 
ers’ .lives and -health. is unnecessary. 
Even less has been undertaken by com- 
munities to provide protection for them. 
Many communities which have. studied 
their ty “+ pete and tuberculosis death 
rates and have undertaken costly meas- 
ures to reduce them have been heedless 
of the: death rates among mothers. It 
is not.strange therefore that since 1900 


the ec rate for the country as a’ 


whole has been cut in half, and the rate 
from tuberculosis has been greatly re- 
duced, while the death rate from mater- 
nal causes has apparently shown no 
decrease. 

Just how the importance of adequate 
maternity care is to be made plain to a 
community, and just how skilled care 
and instruction are to be provided 
for all mothers, are of course local 
questions to be considered by each com- 
munity. The prenatal clinics and pre- 
natal nursing which are being developed 
in many cities suggest a method of 
supervision and instruction which might 
well be extended. Even in cities where 
such work is carried on:and where good 
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hospitale-are numerous, the number of 
mothersoreached:is:small in .\comparison 
with the number who bear their children 
without adequate care. 

Difficulties are..perhaps greatest in 
rural districts where the sheer inaccessi- 
bility of a physician is.often added to 
the other phases of the oblem. 
Here a public nursing service with head- 
quarters at the county iseat, or other 
accessible town, would probably be the 
first step, placing at the service of every 
expectant mother a visiting murse who 
is especially prepared to give her infor- 
mation about personal ¢are and to watch 


‘for symptoms of ‘trouble demanding 


medical advice. As such-a nursing ser- 
vice develops, its headquarters might 
become, with the cooperation of physi- 
eians, a sort of maternal ‘and child-wel- 
fare center to which not only expectant 
mothers but also mothers with babies 
could come for instruction, examination, 
and advice. If no general hospital were 
conveniently near, a cottage hospital 
for mothers and babies might in time 
form a part of such a center. 

Few people take advantage of the 
information to be gained from publica- 
tions issued by the United States :gov- 
ernment. Among the very useful things 
are the following two pamphiets : ‘* Pre- 
natal Care” and ‘‘ Infant Care.’’ These 
articles were written by Mrs. Max West, 
and may be obtained by addressing the 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
The pamphlets deal with the care to be 
given the expectant mother, as well as 
the care and feeding of -the infant after 
its.arrival. 
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Nervous 


and Irritable? 
HEADACHES, and you feel half 


sick? 


Don’t make a bad matter worse by 
loading gone system up with drugs, 
pills and poisons that at best give 
only temporary relief. Remove the 
cause. Get rid of constipation—and 
most of your troubles will go with 
it. Keep a bottle of Nujol on hand 
and don't let your system get clogged. 


pee lubricates the bowel walls 
keeps the bowel contents soft. 
Nujol makes functioning easy with- 
out distress—valuable in cases of 
piles. Nujol is water white, tasteless 
and odorless and easy to take. Par- 
ticularly suitable for nursing or 
delicate mothers and children. 

Nujol is 

on goo a drug, — habit forming, does 


tion is chronic or in its incipiency, does not lose 
its efficiency, does not gripe. 


Sand foo aun -healiiet.e-Salabiaamnanes. 
Nujol is a ped after 


lo experimen ‘Thee is 
a a miioning . — vat 


~ is sold in bottles only that are filled 
eg at the Nujol laboratory — never sold 
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FINGER BOARD 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blest ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes ; 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Vegetables cast on the waters come 
back. 

Agriculture is the science of the labor 
of man aided by sunshine and rain of the 
heavens. 


If grass comes up through the boards 
of the walk, or in paths, pour some brine 
where it will do the most good. 


Nobody can nibble and make a success 
of farming. It is necessary to take a 
full bite. 


If the chimney flue is covered with 
fine wire netting it will keep out chim- 
ney-swallows, bats, mosquitoes and flies, 
and will not prevent making a fire on 
the hearth when necessary. 


During the survey of the Karthaus 
State Forest, Pa., a birch was found 
which bore axe marks from the original 
survey, made in 1794. The marks were 
buried under six inches of wood. 


Instead of planting a horse-chestnut, 
why not plant a real nut tree? Pecans, 
hickories, or English walnuts cost very 
little more than horse-chestnuts, make 
less litter, and produce a valuable crop. 


The cut plainly shows my method of 
attaching a rope to a barrel, keg or other 
round object. . It is very 
simple, holds securely, 
and has proved entirely 
satisfactory in practise. 
There is no untying to do 
—as soon as the rope 
ends are loosened the 
loops slide down and off. 
I send this with the hope 
that it may be of help to 
some of Our Folks who 
now have trouble in hitching on to bar- 
rels, etc. I. SMEAD, Wisconsin. 


If turning the grindstone is such a 
good thing, pass it around. Don’t keep 
one boy or even one hired man at it every 
time. Even the best of things gets to 
be a bit tiresome after a while. 


Never let the little chap see you get 
mad and ‘‘slat things.’’ ner than 
you think he will slat things, too, and it 
will be embarrassing to explain to him 
why that isn’t the thing to do. 


A few of the products that can be ob- 
tained from soy-beans are as follows: 
Meal, flour, glycerine, enamel in differ- 
ent colors, lampblack, waterproofing 
material, linoleum, soft soap, hard soap 
and soap chips. 


No doubt you think you have tried 
everything for the patch of morning- 
glories down in the field; but have you 
tried the rooters? Fence off the lot 
and give the hogs a chance to see what 
they can do, ey will surprise you 
just in one season. 


Ever had a bit get fast in the stock? 
That happened to one of Our Folks this 
morning. He fastened the part which 








FROM A TO B IS, AS YOU SEE, 

A HUNDRED YARDS OR SO. 

FROM B TO A WOULD TAKE 
ALL. DAY 











FOR ANY BOY TO GO; 
AND IF THE FISH WERE BITING WELL, . 
HE SIMPLY COULDN’T HEAR THE BELL 
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turns up to hold the bit, in an iron vise 
and twisted the handle until things 
loosened, which was in short order. A 
bit of oil dropped down the hole where 
the bit goes makes it work easier. 


A correspondent of the Louisiana 
Press-Journal wrote to ‘‘Uncle Newt’’ 
Bryson to know the difference between 
‘‘surprised ’’’ and ‘‘astonished.’’ The 
answer: ‘‘If a certain man in this town 
who owes us money would say that he 
was going to pay it, we should be sur- 
prised. And if he kept his promise, we 
should be astonished.’’ 


I don’t like to own up to the bigness 
of the bald spot on the back of my head. 
It is there, though ; and there are worse 
things than bald spots that you and I 
might as well acknowledge. Wife knows 
about them, but she hates to say any- 
thing about it. Let’s be honest abent it 
and own up and start over again. Who’|l 
be the first ? Guess I’]] wait for you! V. 








Watch out for the October Farm 
Journal! It’s to be a record- 
breaker in many ways. Wecan’t 
tell you all the splendid features 
that are in preparation, but we’il 
whisper this: ‘‘The Girl He Left 
Behind Him,’’ and ‘‘The Cake That 
Was Never Cut,’’ are two stories 
that will grip your interest and 
make you sit up o’nights till they 
are finished. One’s a love story, 
the other’s a war story. Both are 
finely illustrated. 




















My kindest wishes I send you and re- 
quest you to please push your Liberty 

ell Bird Club to its limit, if it has any. 
We see less and less of cruelty to the birds 
and I know you have done much toward 
bringing this about. God speed you 
along. I thank you for tad splendid 
paper and I tell you it has helped me see 
things. Laura E. DuNN, New York. 


Farmers are far too careless of life 
and limb. Here is a case in point: Re- 
cently a farmer driving to the mill used 
for a seat a board laid across the wagon. 
The constant jolting caused the board 
to shift its position till one end scarcely 
rested on its support. The catastrophe 
came when the horses frightened at an 
obstruction in the road. The end of the 
board seat dropped, pitching the driver 
out and breaking his neck. 
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ODD MENTION 


That man is great, and he alone, 
Who serves a greatness not his own, 
For neither praise nor pelf. 


Why sow choice wheat and timothy 
seed on land, and weeds and 
Arey dock and plantain in the 
eart? 
What’s the use of setting 
tubs and barrels under all the 
spouts to catch soft water when it’s 
raining hard.? 
A farm paper is the farmer’s preserve 
jar. 
The place where pork barrels are most 
needed is on the farm. 


Currying a mule is a task that fore- 
shadows something higher. 


Contributions invited from all persons 
possessing gumption and knowledge, 
who know what’s what and who can 
stop after they have said it. 


One of Our Folks who lives near 
Binghamton, N. Y., recently wrote us: 
‘*The Farm Journal often says more in 
two lines than some papers do in a col- 
umn.’’ Thanks, kind friend !—we’re too 
modest to say more. 

Reading the advertisements in The 
Farm Journal will help you to keep in 
touch with the newest thin s in farm- 
ing. They may remind you of something 

ou need and have intended to buy for a 
ong time. Better read through them 
again. 

A friend in North Carolina says: 
‘“*A sagging door.is an abomination. 
And still it seems almost impossible to 
keep heavy doors from Se oan eel 
sagging. .I was visiting 
a farmer friend the other 
day who could say ‘ Let 
"em sag!’ for he had 
placed casters on the 
doors of his new garage, 
as shown in the illustra- , 
tion. Of course this 1 
would not work on acom- fe 
mon dirt floor, but he FYZ77Z 
had a cement floor with a cement ap- 
proach, and the plan worked like a 
charm. When you build your next farm 
structure, put the idea into use.’’ A good 
suggestion. We'll follow it when we build 
the barn on that Experimental Farm. 
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Enjoy furnace comfort at lowest 
- cost this winter. Get a Kalamazoo 
Pipeless Furnace and be able to 
burn any kind of fuel. 
one fire—heat your entire home. 


Write for Our New Catalog 


and learn what you can 
save in fuel bills this win- 
ter. See how easily this 
simple and powerful heating 
outfit can beinstalled in your 
home. Read what owners say 
Kalamazoo Pipeless 
Furnace outfits where desired, 
heating plans FREE, 


J 
Shipment, No Waiting 
Our big stocks insure immediate & 
filling of yourorder. Wepaythe Wi 
freight and guarantee safe deliv- 
ery. Cash or easy payments. 
W rite toda 
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NowlIs the Time to Buy 
Mekvalrasor i 


of yours and turn it 
farmer! 
**America’s Most Useful Farm Implement’’ 





into a 4-horse team for 
the cost of one good r s 

horse. Make it do field chased from an seer he leeserae 
work and heavy road. hauling , = 
as well as pleasure driving. 
Make it do the work of four 























. The Ts in connect the 
horses for the cost of feeding one horse, and turn. 20 acres of your hay ate yan soa 
and oats land to rowing crops that people need to live on. with aiéineh gang plow and one section 

The STAUDE Maa: ractor has made. good in every state in the union. Grilled 3 acres in 12 hours with e 20-run 


On more than five thousand farms it has been doing the work of a 4-horse team tate-werk 

—in the field and on the road. any ee ae S eae 
NOW is the time to buy your STAUDE Make-a-Tractor. There.is no longer So De 2: 

the slightest doubt of its being the most efficient and inexpensive light farm trac- 

tor that has ever been developed. Buy now and you won’t have to carry your 

horses through the winter, with oats and hay way out-of-sight. 


Immediate Delivery on 1918 Models! 


The STAUDE you get will be the very latest and finest model. And 
get it at once.. Our attachment will add $1,000.00 to the value of any 
ord car—new or second hand. It will do all of your fall work—haul the crops 
to town twice as fast—and be ready for pleasure driving in 20 minutes. 


























Automatic foree-feed 
olling system has sight 
fi on dash and 







This fifth wheel or boleter en- 
abies you to set the front end of 
any on over the tractor wheels 
for -hauling. All the load is 
earried by the tractor wheels and 
on wheels.. An ideal 
‘vy loads to town. 





the rear 
way to haul 
























Tractor-hub and axie *] + Our 1918 cooling system is the most effi- 
of rear end of car, pushing ead and clamps to Ford | Client cvoling device ever on trac- 
ng implement. nas b eee awe, yet So ‘or | tor or my Coan Cn 

axle. 5) arrow points to! frame connection is flexible and easily de- | Pertex t Bactic da Geen ten 
roller pinion gear wee we on end ¢ tached to roll back the tractor wheels and bm “ carne Pa Gives you greatly im 
Teplace regular wheels for pleasure res — ~ 
5 1 h c coolin pacity over the regu- 
bull gear. Ford axle merely turns the driving. — Ne ag emg’ 











bear all weight 
pays te) 





Tractor drive wheels are steel—8 inches 
wide—with removabie mud Jugs for use 
in soft ground. Will not sink in any 

round fit to work over. Extension rims 
Enrnished for very loose soil. 


























Bigger Value Than Ever At Our New Prices! 


All orders now being filled with our new 1918 Model 2-speed out- 
fit—2% miles per hour for plowing and 5 miles .per hour for hauling. 
New cooling apparatus cools twice as fast as our 1917 job. Over- 

- heating is now impossible if directions are followed. 


Pri —Pffective A 25 STAUDE Mak-a-Tractor with both 6 and 8- 





















tooth pinions, force-feed oiling system, 1918 
cooling ‘system, fifth-wheel attach- - 
SPAUDE ‘Mak-a-Tractor with 6-tooth pin- 
ions, forée-feed oiling system and $225 
new 1918 cooling system eéuese 


STAUDE Mak-a-Tractor with both¢ and. 8- 


ment and belt power pulley device 


A youth or a -woman can easily drive 
it in plowing or other field -work, as it 
starts and runs entirely on high gear 



























Soon a0 yo gan egg seb $240 and steers more easily than on the road 
é in Kactabated da . : 
_STAUE Mnte-Tracer with bth¢and *: the tractor and-applace: regular. rea 
‘cooling system, and fifth-wheel at- $260 wheels for pleasure driving in twenty eae FE , 
MIE errr re ttt) nutes. : = 
: cided ashi! 53s, Belt Power Pulley Attachment - 
=Sseeaeaeese meee ees Ss @ 


Mail the Coupon for Facts! :: 


Don’t fail to immediately investigate the lowest-priced-and most efficient 
farm tractor device on the market—proven satisfactory in every state in the 
Union, Mail the coupon for descriptive catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


-E. G. Staude Manufacturing Co. 
2649 West University Avenue St. Paul, Minnesota 


PETROS Ts 






E.G: STAUDE MFG. CO., 
2649 W. University Ave., St. Paul. Minn. 
Please send me full particulars regarding 
your STAUDE Mak-a-Tractor and name of your 
nea er. 
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BIG FALL SAVING OFFERS! 


BULLETIN OF LEADING BARGAINS 


$644 Buys the Material to Build Big Roofing Savings Yours Now! 
This Beautiful Home !| | Order, Today, from, This List 


wish to get your share of these unheard of savings. im 
This is one of more than a hundred So, don’t delay—sit right down and write your order § 
modern Harris Homes from the famous now. If you require further information, mail the 
$10,000 ae of Bt a ge ee coupon for our Free Roofing 
everything escriptions, floor plans, 
= material specifications, prices, etc., and tells 
ee ies ceen en | | LOOK AT THESE SAVINGS 1 
-108 Mail cou or this free now jax hig eru surfac ng; sq 
aoennies Asa rolls, nails and cement. Lot GA-302, 3 ply roll $1.27; 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE ! . ewhide Btane Faced Sa hieial Roofing Si. 








cs 


RE ORNS 





srr 




















i home the Harris W the utmost teed 15 years—108 sq. ft. rolls, nails and cement. Lot 
invavalyopomy oan service. Why? Simply comune you profit t directly— GA-308, roll $2.20. 
fe 24 years’ experience. You get the benefit of our practical Famous Rawhide Rubber Roofing guaranteed 12 
knowl originators of the ““Direct-to-You'’ home building industry. years; 108 sq. ft. rolls, nails and ames Lot GA-304, 
The “ ay” hes ae merits—special advantages for the shrewd and 3 pl “ ll $1.50; 2 pl roll 1,40; 1 li $1.20 
careful home MS rilder, possessed me ether plan or method. It is the best, ply roll $ ply $ ply roll $ le 
safest ond er ost sensible way to bund your ideal home rigtt without wasting a 10,000 rolls of Extra Heavy high grade Roofing: Red or Gray Slate 
single pen Coated, Rock faced, Brown Pebble Coat, Double Sanded, Mineral Surfaced 
: = eri ial ws used bat ape 7 rts iene is giao yen 9 fee some and Mica Surfaced. Lot GA-305, roll of 108 sq. ft., nails and cement $1.90. 
accuracy and fave saeinaton of of all Seen You y us for ngihiog you do 28 gauge, painted 2}<-inch corrugated overhauled siding sheets; 5% ft. 
not get—only for what is needed to do the work right—‘‘The Harris Way.” Think long. Lot GA-306, 100 sq. ft., $2.50. 26 gauge painted 24-inch corrugated 
twice before you pass this opportunity—mail the coupon now! overhauled roofing sheets. Lot GA-307, 100 sq. ft., 2 e 








|Wire Nails/PUMP SNAP|| Great Cream Separator Sale !!)/Fence Posts|BARN SASH 


em 35 )) SHARPLES tubular“a” |.25°. 
aa i Keg LPP is Ii 
| 







Force Pump; — posts, 2 


4 ft. set len- The ‘‘world’s best’? Cream Separator—Sharples original a 


and famous Tubular *‘A’’ is now within your reach at a price swith 2 Glamns 








eth; 8 in. x 
10 in. iron 


Four light azed 





so low you positively cannot refuse. Don’t put off buying your , 
a ote Separator another day, for our limited stock is going fast. Q A Price barn sash; each light 
well made. < Order direct from this advertisement or mail the coupon | fe a c¢ h, 35¢. oe x 10" in. Many 
Order No. poe for 8 les colored illustration catalog, easy terms, Other ‘sizes. Builafnenater in oe 
GA-823. . ears ’ free trial offer, the double guarantees and our bigre- | Btoo. , der No. GA-809. 

duced price offers. Liberal allowance for your old ey 











Big Price Reductions ! Hog Troughs|Wall Board 
Shipments di m ‘au inn., 
hipments direct fro: argo, N. D., St. Paul, sis aaa 


lron Pipe 





Dallas, Tex., Omaha, Neb Portland, Gre., Kansas City, 
Mo., San Francisco, Cal. and Chicago 















Per Ft. 6c Order Sharples Capacity Regular Our 5 ft. long $425 25 
No. Size Lbs. per hour Price Price 

Good iron pipe in GA-2 No, 2 300 Ibs. $ 55.00 *$32.75 | {Durable troughs; 

random lengths, GA-30 No. 8 400 lbs. 65.00 * 40.00 me | vanized 

complete with coup- GA-40 No. 4 500 Ibs 75.00  * 45.00 | Epain ack. Steel fw 

vaint. Parrish lings. All sizes. A-60 No. 6 700 ibs 90.00 * 52.50 cme legs; 5 ft. 

int ionmen BOrder No. GA-821 “GA-# No. 9 900 Ibs 110.00 * 70.00] flong, 12 in. wide; 

















house 
fe Ck-si2 est baralll in. per foot 6c; ocity 10gal. No.§t#° 
paint, per gal. 79c. 1 in. per foot lic, GA824 


6 for $6.90, 











Order These World’s Famous Implements Now!! 
_ Them On Our Liberal 30-Day FREE Trial Plan 















Advance Ensilage Cutter A pagel pbron al 





Shells‘150 bushels hourly with 6H. P. | Greatest engine values ever | Best made. Big capacity, Run! fnormous capacity—15 to 20 tons for one cent bushel 
engine; wa: box elevator, feeder, | offered. Sizes6 H. P. to 20 | from either large tractor or ° city 20 bushels per hour. 
bm i = bon husking wing. | H.P. No. GA-816for6 H. P. at ian per hour. Cuts any silage—fast Bie vates to highest mow. 16 


small gas age. Order No. . +4 
Mounted on all aoe trucks. No. | $90.00. Kerosene burners | GA-818 hand feed size 14 x 18] ®8 you can feed it. No. GA-81" | feet blower pipe furnished. 
GA-813. Price $110 extra $25.00. $200.00. $120.00. No. GA-820 $96.00. 


Remarkable Gasoline Engme Offer : 
Simplex 4/4 H. P. = ene ee 
pinks, at present 


The most simple and eeonomical gas- 

oline engine on agg ge p= , Make |/ “ ee Enayrections 
* - urnishe arm air \ iii 

and break ignition, hit an es 88 ZOV. arereney “aP. 7, 3 


heavy roll rim bathtub 5 feet | ee orden it? Pati HP. P., $29.75. ot Water . Mail 
long. No. GA-826, Mail coupon. | No. GA-308—4%% H. , $49.75 . coupon for proposition. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO., Owners, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Harris Brothers Co., Dept. GA-27, Chicago, Hl. 




































Mark an X in the squares below to IRE SRS IS ite ee ne a er ae Ra ORE amar ea 
show which books you want. - They 
are Free and sent postpaid. PONE I Sa Aa Se ater SSR 
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Rugs and 
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Furnishings 









































